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WHAT ARE WE PAYING FOR? 


The other day a friend of mine said he was 


beginning to think about taxes. Here’s what he said: 


“| just wrote a sizable check to finish paying 
my 1945 federal income tax. I don’t have a big 
money income, but last year [ paid about $4,000 
tax on it. | pay state and local taxes besides. 

“That $4,000 is the salary of a pretty good man, 
and I’m paying it all. 

“What is my ‘bureaucrat’ doing for me? 

“When I buy a car of steel or coal, or a machine, 
or a new suit of clothes, I try to get my money’s 
worth or I don’t buy. 

“What kind of value do I get from the federal 
employee whose entire wages I pay? Is he doing 
anything for me, or is he just living off of me? 

“Maybe our painless method of paying taxes 


has made me forget some of my responsibility for 








making things better. It’s easier to criticize than 
to correct. I’m going to talk it over with my 


congressman.” 


I believe that most of our troubles—production, 
labor, prices, black markets and all—start at 
home. Perhaps we should do more toward curing 
them at home. Some of us have too often dropped 
the difficulties in government’s lap, and then we’ve 
kicked about the results. 

Let’s talk things over among ourselves, as well 


as with our congressmen. 





, President 








This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request 
a personal interview in your office. 
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ILL collective bargaining 
prove to be the biggest hoax 
of modern times ? 

The American public takes collective 
bargaining very seriously. How serious- 
ly does Mr. Reuther take it? How 
seriously does Mr. Wilson take it? And 
John L. Lewis, the mine operators, the 
railroads, the brotherhoods, and all the 
rest who are supposed to do the actual 
bargaining? And how about the fore- 
men and the clock men—how seriously 
do they take it? 

Well, here is a back stage view of 
1,500 cases of collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining does not work 
because there is very little real desire 
to bargain in good faith. Every wide- 
awake committeeman and industrial rela- 
tions man knows this to be a fact, but 
getting anybody to talk about it—well, 
you might as well ask for the secrets 
of the atom bomb! 

The higher the executive rank, the 
less this painful fact is known or dis- 
cussed. In fact, the higher you go in 
executive rank for information, the less 
and less you learn about more and more 
until you finally conclude that the top 
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By Henry H. Adams 


level men in both Labor and Manage- 
ment must be deaf-mutes who spend all 
their time some place else. 

However, the leg men of both sides 
do talk, and it is an almost unanimous 
opinion that the fault lies in what we 
may call middle supervision: the fore- 
men, the committeemen, and théir im- 
mediate superiors. Top executives in 
the alert 
have recognized the 
honesty and fair dealing—give them a 
hand for that! It is hard to realize how 
many do not recognize it. 

The present-day grievance procedure 
varies from the “fire’em and forget’em” 
system to an elaborate and very formal- 
ized series of meetings between a union 


and progressive companies 


vital need for 


committee and a management committee. 
If these meetings fail, the grievance is 
then heard by an impartial referee for 
(Under 
these formal systems you can’t get an 


a final and binding decision. 


opinion on the weather without three 
attorneys reading “The Contract”.) 

In the maze of conflicting statements 
which this subject invariably arouses 
there is almost no hope of separating 
fact from fiction. However, the analysis 


With the breakdown of collective. bargaining in the automobile workers strike and the 





of almost 1,500 actual grievance cases 
from a variety of industries in the mid- 
dle west is factual, and is revealing as 
to the operation and direction of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The handling of these grievances re- 
flects little credit on either management 
or labor, for they are very generously 
salted with irresponsible statements, 
half-truths, and Deliberate 
falsehood is so common that the referees 
protest time after time that collective 
bargaining cannot stand such abuse, 


evasions. 


As many as 78 opposing statements 
of so-called “witnesses” were presented 
in all seriousness in a single grievance! 

In numerous the referees 
have analyzed and presented the dia- 
positions of both 
sides throughout the entire procedure, 
and have stated in blunt language that 


instances 


metrically opposed 


the whole grievance in question was 
such an obvious and complete fabrica- 
tion, on one side or the other, that a 
decision would be utterly impossible. 
It is ironical to observe these various 
systems operating in such a quasi-legal 
atmosphere, filled with extremely tech- 
nical contract interpretations, yet dis- 





refusal by John L. Lewis even to attempt bargaining until his first demands were met, 


the nation has begun to wonder whether collective bargaining ever will develop into 


an effective means of settling labor disputes. Here, for the first time, is a compre- 


hensive analysis of what ails collective bargaining. One need go no further than 


Mr. Adams’ authoritative and timely article to get at the cause and learn the cure. 








4 
playing such startling contempt for 
simple honesty. 

Perhaps the grievance procedure 


should end in some special Federal 


court where a proper respect for perjury 
might be encouraged 


In the classification 


} 


ciear 


following any 


grievance showing evidence ot 


falsehood and half-truths is considered 


as bargaining in bad faith. 


Bargaining in bad faith Per cent 


Union 22 
Management 9 
Union and Management 13 


fotal grievances involving bad 
faith 44 


In 40 per cent of the cases the facts 


appeared to be self-evident, and there 
was little reason, other than pure cussed- 
ness, for calling in a referee. 


re 
ihree per cent were 


sO vague in rea 
oning and presentation that they were 


recon- 


returned to the committees for 
ideration. 
Fourteen per cent appeared to be in 
good faith and properly came before the 
reteree., 

The triviality of a large portion of 
the grievances is amazing. For example, 
one man hit another over the head with 
1 large chemical bottle, and the Union 
protested his discharge on the grounds 
that he had never done that before ! 

And Management (far be it from me 
to be partial!) imposed a one-half day 
woman for 


disciplinary lay-off on a 


loitering in a toilet—and it required 


the combined thought of 56 men and a 
before a neutral referee to 
that 


ficient feminine reasons for spending 35 


hearing 
letermine she had good and suf- 
minutes in the toilet! 

that 


more than 90 per cent of their grievances 


Successful committeemen claim 


can be settled in the shop at the time 
they occur, but that once a grievance gets 
mired in the legalistic committee meet 
ings, it rapidly goes through the un- 
official five step process as follows: 
lI—“You did . . .” 
2—"T didn’t ss 
3—"“You're a ~ 


4—"You'’re another ~4 


‘sr 


The referee. 
Committeemen also express the feel- 


ing that they are up against “smooth 
talkers” talent” in 


dealing with industrial relations men. 


and “high-priced 

Particularly in large industries the 
workers feel strongly the wide gap be- 
tween the worker and supervision. They 
resent working for a foreman day in 
and day out, yet have him fail to speak 


1500 GRIEVANCES 


Per 
Cause of Grievance cent 
Job classification and wage rates 25 
Attempting to restrict production 
—strike 
Attempting to restrict production 
—no strike 
Refusal to obey orders of foreman 
Refusal to use safety devices 
Wasting time 
Seniority 
Abusive language to foreman 
Rights of Committeemen 
Promotion 
Fighting 
Unsatisfactory work—deliberate 
Unsatisfactory work 
Smoking on job 


Drunk on job 


——"— NN WwW We ekeuekt NWO UN 


Gambling on job 


—~ 


Leaving plant without permission 


— 


Leaving job without permission 


Miscellaneous 10 


These can be combined into 
three major groups as follows: 
1—Conduct of worker on job 35% 
2—Wage rates, production rates, 

seniority, promotion 51% 


3—Other 14% 





outside the plant. They resent special 
privileges for their immediate superiors. 

Mix these small personal things with 
a few unwise decisions on production 
rates, and you have the typical worker 
attitude of “The Company doesn’t give 
a damn about us!” 

The gap widens and the workers take 
refuge in complete separation from 
Management through the use of special 
representatives. 

The majority of the grievances cov- 
ered in this group are rooted deeply in 
the worker’s unsp¢ ken desire to be dealt 
with as a person who is needed in his 
like 


being an industrial relations “case.” He 


company’s business. He doesn’t 


doesn’t like being a “clock man.” 

A grievance is merely the physical 
evidence of the failure of personal rela- 
tionships. In almost every grievance 
someone has had his feelings hurt. 

In cases involving disciplinary action; 
the referee upheld the company in 53 
per cent of the grievances and reduced, 
or annulled, the company penalty in 
47 per cent of the grievances. 

In no instance did the referee increase 
the company penalty. 

At first glance this would make it 
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appear that the companies were too 
harsh. However, such is not the case, 
for the companies, in general, are quite 
easy-going—one man having received 
18 verbal and written reprimands be- 
fore discharge. The companies seem to 
err mostly in allowing a man to go too 
far without imposing increasingly severe 
disciplinary action before discharge. 

In no instance did a company initiate 
a grievance of its own. Thus is would 
appear that the companies are satisfied 
with conditions as they are, and are 
content to use the grievance procedure 
only to defend their positions in such 
cases as the Unions choose to challenge. 

The 


anything, 


Unions, however, will contest 


any time, any place—and 


quick! An hour overtime, 30 minutes 
straight time, 10 minutes, 11 cents; such 
slightest 


merit, find their way to the referee. 


claims as these, without the 
Fifty-one per cent of the grievances 

touched on job classification, wage rates, 

seniority, and production rates. 
Production rates! Is that a hot spot! 

Time study! Don’t throw that wrench, 

friend—I got a wife and six kids! 

field which 


Here is a Management 


guards jealously as one of its most 
sacred cows. And here is a field which 


Labor hates with a consuming pas- 
sion. In fact, here is a subject which 
will get you lumps on your head just 
for asking questions! 

Nevertheless, in view of the impor 
tance of these grievances (9 per cent of 
them became strikes) it certainly seems 
that this field, above all others, should be 
subject to collective bargaining. 

Time study is a valuable device, but 
it needs a terrific charge of common 
sense. Management and Labor could 
well consider having a joint time-study 
department. If time study is honestly 
done, there is nothing to hide and much 
to gain by disseminating the details of 
the operation. Active cooperation in 
this field could be developed into a main 
support of industrial relations, for time 
study is merely the formal analysis of 
industry’s most inflammable problem. 

Intimate knowledge of each other’s 
problems is the only sane approach to 
these bitterly contested grievances. 

Collective bargaining can work—and 
must work! 

We must have simple honesty, sin- 
cerity, and fair dealing. Above all there 
must be the earnest desire to settle in- 


dustrial problems with justice and 
feeling for our fellow men or else col- 
lective bargaining shall surely fade 
from the American scene. xk kk 
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FRANCE IS VITAL 


The freest people on earth now face such a dark future that 
their desperate turn to Communism is a possibility. We must 
guard against it to prevent Soviet control of Western Europe. 











REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 





OST are insuffi- 
ciently aware of the fact that 
the United States has taken 
part in two wars in the twentieth cen- 


Americans 


tury for essentially the same purposes. 
The purposes have been to prevent any 
one nation from dominating the entire 
west coast of Europe or the east coast 
of Asia. 
many that sought to dominate the coast 


In both instances it was Ger- 
of Europe. In the second world war it 
was Japan that attempted to dominate 
Both of 
have now been laid low. 


the Asiatic coast. these powers 


For the im- 


mediate future, at least, they are no 
longer a menace. Yet the same consid- 


erations of vital interest and security 


that caused the United States to fight 
the wars still exist. It is clear that we 


would not feel secure if any power 


dominated either of these vital coastlines 
in their entirety. It is probable that in 
we would once again fight any 
that 


dominating either of those coasts. 


time 


nation seemed at the point of 

France is no longer a great power. 
Yet France is vital because, as France 
goes the entire west coast of 


goes, So 


Europe. If France should go Com- 
munist, and thus become a satellite of 
the Soviet Union in foreign affairs, it 
is clear that Spain would follow suit. 
Western Europe would be Communist 
dominated by a single power, namely 
the Soviet Union. Consequently, the 
task of preventing a situation which we 
have twice regarded as a reason for 
going to war is bound up with keeping 
France an independent power — ruled 


from Paris and not from Moscow. 


France Is Desperate 

The overwhelming majority of the 
people of France are not Communists 
by nature. Indeed, the French are per- 
haps more a nation of individualists than 
the Yet 
France is emerging from World War II 
wrecked and bankrupt. Her people are 
desperate. Many see little future for 


any other people in world. 


their country. 

When people are desperate, they are 
likely to vote to protest against the 
things they are against, without paying 
too much attention to the things they 





By Clifton M, Utley 


are voting for. We in the United States 
did that in 1932 when Franklin Roose- 
velt was elected president for the first 
time. At that time the country did not 
know very about Roosevelt. It 
could hardly be said that he was over- 


much 


whelmingly elected because people voted 
for him. Rather 
President Hoover, or against unemploy- 


they voted against 
ment, failure and bankruptcy which they 
had come to identify with Hoover. 

The same thing could happen in France 
today. In France, however, when you 
protest on election day, you can’t vote fora 
new deal party like the Roosevelt Demo- 
crats inthe United States. You practically 
have to vote Communist to protest. The 
reasons for this are partly traditional. 
It is traditional in France to vote further 
to the left than the existing government 
as a means of registering a_ protest 
against the government in power. In 
addition, the present political situation 
in France makes it likely that the pro- 
test vote will be heavily Communist. 

The present French coalition govern- 
ment is attempting—with not very great 
success—to conduct a deflationary cam- 
paign in order to rescue the financial 


structure of the French nation. The 
current Premier-President of France, 
M. Felix Gouin, is a Socialist. The 


Finance Minister, M. Andre Philip, who 
has direct responsibility for carrying 
out the deflationary campaign is also a 
Socialist. the 
primary responsibility for the present 


Thus Socialists have 
deflationary measures that are abso- 
lutely necessary if the nation is to be 
rescued, yet which are very unpopular 
with large numbers of people, because 
they involve the dismissal of numerous 
government employees, the holding down 
of salaries, and in general all the things 
that nobody likes. In consequence, few 
persons who desire to protest on election 
day will feel inclined to vote for the 
Socialists. That means the trend may 
well be all the more to the Communists. 

The French Socialists are a Demo- 
cratic party. The Communists are not, 
or at least would not be, if they were 


in power with an absolute majority of 
the seats in the French Assembly, and 
therefore were able to nominate a cabi- 
net completely of their own choosing. 
Today the French Communists are the 
largest single party in France. They do 
not have an absolute majority because 
there are two other parties, the Social- 
ists, and the Popular Republican Move- 
ment which are just slightly smaller, and 
in addition there are numerous small, 
fragment parties, each of which had a 
few deputies in the recent assembly. 


A Gradual Process 
Within a few days after this article 
appears in print, France will hold an- 
It will be vital, and, if 
the Communists fail to get a majority, 
the elections that will 
The May 5 referendum which defeated 


other election. 


so will follow. 
the proposed French constitution went 
substantially against Communist desires 
and it is unlikely that the Communists 
can expect to get an absolute majority 
after the June Assembly elections. What 
they probably do hope to achieve is to 
increase their vote sufficiently so they 
will be able to insist on having a Com- 
munist for Minister of the Interior in 
the new French cabinet. 

If they can do that, they will be well 
fixed for the following elections. For 
in France, having the Minister of the 
Interior a member of your party is 
something like having the county judge 
on your side in some American com- 
munities where elections are slightly 
irregular. There is, however, this dif 
ference. A friendly county judge may 
help increase the vote total of one party 
in a given American county, but the 
effect is apt to be offset by the next 
county where the county judge belongs 
to the opposing party. In France, the 
administration is organized on a na- 
tional basis. The Minister of the In- 
terior controls the prefects of all depart- 
ments, and through the prefects controls 
the police and the election machinery. 
Thus, the result of having a member of 
your party as Minister of the Interior 
is cumulative in France. It has been 
frequently stated that it is worth the 


(Continued on page 30) 


REEL 
PROGRA| 


FE learned in the war years 
that speed of communication 
is as vital for ideas as it is 
for military orders. Some of the vic- 
tories scored by the late and unlamented 
Nazis we re, 


a shot. Witness the paralyzing of Nor- 


in fact, won without firing 


wegian, Turkish and Balkan resistance 
via diplomatic screenings of films show- 
ng the systematic and complete destruc- 
tion of helpless Warsaw. 

The film certainly was the most po- 
weapon in the arsenal of 
Latet 


as one of the most widely em- 


tent single 
propaganda, it again came into 
its own 
ploved and successful means of training, 
swiftly and surely, those gallant twelve 
nillion who rewrote the Axis version 
of world history. 

On the home front, too, we saw the 
film record of the road back to freedom 
in unforgettable episodes from Africa, 
Europe and the Pacific. That was war 
and we learned better and faster in the 
forces and in the gigantic war 


better in our 


armed 
industries and we knew 
home front meetings because the infor- 
mative, documentary or training film 
was so well produced and so widely 


used 


By O. 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON NATIONAI 


Now we face the more inspiring but 


less inspired problems of the peace. 


We're having a difficult time arousing 
patriotic wartime fervor about national 
international re- 


issues much less our 


sponsibilities. And too often, our well 


intentioned speakers turn out to be 


Senator Claghorns but without the 
humor. 
We can hear 


facts on critical issues via the 


less talk and see more 


informa- 
16mm sound film. 


tive Good film pro- 


grams never “lose” an audience; good 
film programs are now easy to build 
from a tremendous and ever-growing 


reservoir of film program material. 


Good film programs increase attendance, 
base for a well-rounded 


form a solid 


discussion forum. In short, we face a 


reconversion opportunity for the pre- 


war-born and war-rediscovered factual 
film and it’s time we put it to work. 
The essentials of film programming 
are simple and twofold. First, a number 
of dependable sources for worthwhile 


films obtainable for free loan or low- 
cost rental. Rental charges average well 
under five dollars a program and often 


don’t exceed the cost of returning the 


film to the lending source. The second 
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BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE; 


ORGANIZATION, FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


primary ingredient is a 16mm_ sound 
Not silent like 


the one you use for your home movies. 


motion picture projector. 


That won't work and it will injure the 


one-sprocket side print which works 
only in a sound projector. 

Your school probably owns a 16mm 
sound projector (every progressive 
school system has one or more) but if 
that is as busy as they usually are, you 
might borrow one from the local auto 
Many 
Ulti 
mately every Kiwanis club may want 
to be. 


or farm implement dealer. 


churches are well equipped, too. 


The best solution, in any case, 
is to check with your local visual edu- 


cation dealer or photographic store. 


So much for the physical problems. 
The rest of this story is written for the 
you'd better 


program chairman but 


stick with us and learn the ropes on 
where and how to borrow or rent the 
best 16mm sound film programs now 
available in these United States. Let’s 


tackle it according to the size of the na- 
tional and international problems ahead: 

Our first classification is The World 
We Live In. 
tion pictures are provided by the fol- 


Good 16mm sound mo- 


lowing government organizations which 
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have full facilities for distributing them 
throughout the United States: 

British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
A new 8-page catalog, Films From 
Britain, lists 47 titles now available in- 
cluding such outstanding films as A 
Diary for Timothy, Famous Scenes 
from Shakespeare and United States. 
Offices in Chicago, San Francisco and 
Washington, D. C., as well as British 
Consulates at Boston, Detroit, Houston, 
Los Angeles and Seattle are local li- 
brary sources from which to obtain any 
of these films on rental fees as low as 
50 cents for the first reel and 25 cents 
for each additional reel per day. 

(Are these propaganda films? Sure, 
but they’re propaganda for a decent and 
better world in which to live and enjoy 
the peace. And they do an unforgettably 
fine job of telling us that people are 
people the world over—in China, Rus- 
sia, Britain, Canada and France. No 
spoken word of testimony can tell it 
better than the large and lighted screen. 
But we have yet to see a sound film 
produced by one of the United Nations 
that was misleading or untrue. Remem- 
ber these films are intended to be seen 
by intelligent audiences in the United 
States and other lands and no official 
government agency can long defy the 
simple fact that “truth will out.”) 

National Film Board of Canada, 84 
East Randolph Street, Chicago 1: 131 
documentary films are listed in a 60- 
page survey and supplement of the 
16mm sound films produced by the Ca- 
nadian Government. Most of these sub- 
jects are film classics on life, customs 
and physical resources of Canada. Many 
are famous for their colorful beauty and 
character. 

Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City, has 
a fine list of 16mm sound and silent 
films, in color and black and white, 
which can be obtained for handling 
charges only. 

A. F. Films, 1600 Broadway, New 
York City, is bringing films of postwar 
France to America. Noteworthy new 
films include Art Survives the Times! 
Letter from Paris, 1946; and Brazza- 
ville. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City, is a center of informa- 
Official docu- 
mentary subjects on the USSR are 
available at low-cost rental. 

Films of the Nations, Inc., 18 West 
55th Street, New York City 19, is a 
new organization offering the combined 


tional films on Russia. 


film resources of a number of foreign 
governments including the Netherlands, 
Greeee, Poland, etc. A catalogue is 
available on request from Maurice 
Groen, director of the organization. 
Films on India, China, Australia, and 
many other 
United Nations family are also avail- 
able in the United States. The film 
libraries of Bell and Howell in Chicago 
Library Division, 1801 
Larchmont Street); the International 
Film Bureau, 84 East Randolph Street, 
and, in your own local community, of 


members of the great 


( Filmosound 


the specializing visual education service 
library. Cities such as Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Dallas, Austin, Denver, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, all the principal 
cities and towns in the United States, 
in fact, are covered by a network of 
300 such distributors in whose libraries 


these films are maintained for loan or 
rental. 
UNRRA, the internationally-support- 





fare for the next Kiwanis meeting on 
this vital subject. Write R. L. Webster, 
Asst. Directot of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, for full in- 
formation and the name of the source 
nearest you for free loan of these films. 

OWMR, the important new federal 
agency charged with reconversion, is 
now setting up a new film section under 
the direction of veteran Arch Mercey. 

Other Washington film sources of im- 
portance are the Cultural Relations Di- 
S. State Department, 
the Bureau of Mines in the Department 


vision of the U. 


of Interior, the Library of Congress 
and the Division of Visual Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

There is a third classification of pro- 
gram films, Industrial and Economic 
U. S. America’s commerce and industrv 
is especially well covered by films, most 
of them available for free loan. Three 
national library sources offering a wide 
selection of such films are worthy of 





Modern 16 mm. projection equipment, together with various types of screens and other 
accessories, enable the program chairman to adapt his sound motion picture program to 
any size of audience and every kind of room, hall or other setting he might encounter. 


ed United Nations relief organization, 
has built an important and useful library 
of informative films. William Wells, its 
film director, may be contacted at 
UNRRA headquarters in Washington 
for a list of the latest subjects available. 
Another classification is The U. S. in 
Factual Films. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, as 
part of its nationwide information serv- 
ices, is now charged with the responsi- 
bility of informing the people on the 
urgent problems of the Famine Emer- 
gency Program. Two films, Freedom 
and Famine and Suffer Little Children, 
are being printed for. widespread dis- 
tribution through visual libraries and 
agricultural agents. Each film runs 10 
minutes and either is excellent program 











first mention because of their convenient 
local facilities and accumulation of many 
subjects : 

Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, has a big library of 
newsreels, industrial, training and recre- 
ational films. Some are available on free 
loan from Castle offices in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco; others may 
be purchased. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, of- 
fers a guide to available club programs 
and has distribution facilities for free 
loan films in more than 100 American 
cities. Modern “licensees” also provide 
projection service. 

Motion Picture Bureau of the YMCA, 

(Continued on page 27) 














‘Lomorrow’s Ganeste rs 
By Charles J. Dutton 


FE. sentenced a murderer the 
It has caused great 
Cler 


newspapers 


other day. 


commotion in our city. 


gymen preached sermons; 
women’s clubs 


The 


sentence, 


printed long editorials; 


held heated discussions. crime was 


and the which 


might not at first 


a revolting one, 


read “28 to 35 years gs 
thought 
the 


only 


seem) excessive. But it so hap- 
was called) 


old. He 


individual ever to 


pens criminal (as he 


was thirteen years was 


the second youngest 


be sent to a state prison in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 


While 


the 


all this was going on, nightly 


radio shuddered over a crime wave 


Robberies, assaults, 


flashed 


in Boston, rapes, 


thefts, were to us night after 


night. Finally one evening, we had this: 
> 
, 


“Boston police in their battle against 
the crime wave have made an important 
arrest, holding three criminals!” (What 


follows will make you want to laugh or 
depending upon your knowledge 


“The 


radio reporter, 


weep, 


of criminology. ) criminals,” con- 


cluded the “are eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen years of age!” 

the past three years, in work 
of the 


has 


During 


as a member of one government 


investigation groups, it been my 
duty to contact police chiefs and other 
enforcement officials, city 


New 


adjoining 


law every 


and town of a large England state, 


and in half of an state. Con 
tact them not once, but again and again. 
the 


the outcome of the war that has so much 


During past year, it has not been 


troubled these officials (we were cer- 


tain to win that) or even enemy aliens 
or sabotage. It is crimes committed by 
children. 

In the latter part of the 1930's I was 
their department of 


in charge, for 


justice, of one sixth of the area of an- 
other large Eastern state. Under me 
were hundreds of men and boys on 


parole, When we spoke in those days 


Rey 


a 
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You have read a great deal about 


juvenile delinquency but nothing equals 


this factual recital of how our very smallest 


school children are flouting the law. 















“| turned, wordless, to the police chief .. . 


of juvenile delinquency, we meant 


youths from sixteen to eighteen years. 


which 
he ¢ k 


when the 


This was the age around 


group 


Courtney Riley Cooper wrote his 


“Designs in Scarlet.” Today, 


police speak of juvenile delinquency 


they mean “kids,” from seven to fifteen 
years. 

Not the 
the type of crime has grown worse. It 
that the 


Such wild and savage 


only has limit fallen; 


age 


is this last disturbs chiefs of 


police. destruc- 


tion, sadistic cruelty, vicious vandalism, 


were unknown ten years ago. Some- 


thing has happened . and the police 
do not like the picture! 

I say the police. They are the ones 
who know. Far better than the social 
than 


workers, a thousand times better 





the clergy, and, one wanted to con- 
tinue, a million percent better than the 
public. The public only knows what it 


reads in the and some 


states have a law against mentioning the 


newspapers, 


name of any offender under fifteen who 
comes before a judge in a juvenile court. 
\ delinquent under seven cannot even be 
taken to the probation officer; and not 
little of the lawlessness is now com- 
of around 


mitted by young “gentlemen” 
that age. 

In the past year I have been escorted 
by police chiefs into three churches. One 
of them rather and 
fashionable church with a costly pipe 
organ. It needed but a glance to know 
that that organ would never be of any 


use to that church. The great 


was a wealthy 


more 
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golden pipes had been hacked through 
with an axe and the keyboard destroyed. 
Pews were upset; the baptismal font, a 
memorial gift, had been overturned and 
broken. The place looked as if a cousin 
of the atomic bomb had exploded in the 
building. I turned, wordless, to the 
police chief. I knew pretty well what 
he was going to say. 
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“Kids! Five of them! They spent two 
nights in here. The oldest was almost 
fifteen, the youngest around eight. They 
just went to town! Ever see anything 
like it?” 

I had, once. I told him of the chief 
of police of a small New England town 
who dug twenty large prints out of his 
desk one day and tossed them across to 
me. The building pictured had once 
been a hunting and fishing club. In the 
photographs it was a wreck. The walls 
had been chopped to pieces; the chairs 
and other furniture had been hacked 
beyond repair. Even the roof had holes 
in it. Three children had done it all— 
it had taken them three afternoons. The 
oldest was fourteen ! 

The police official in the church looked 


ironic as he asked me: “And what did 
that chief do?” 

“What could he do?” I answered. 
“They were a little young to throw into 
jail. They were placed on probation— 
if that means anything!” 

You see, what alarms law enforcement 
officials today is the savage type of 
destruction they face. When 
go wrong, they behave as if possessed. 
Churches and schools without number 


children 


have been broken into, and an orgy of 
destruction 
young offenders take over an automobile, 
they cut up the upholstery, stick nails 
in the tires or cut them, break every- 
thing they can. If they get 
building, be it school, church, or dwell- 
ing-place, they destroy anything in sight. 

Suppose you take a look at what hap- 


ensued in each. If these 


into a 


pened this last Hallowe’en, the most 
destructive the nation has ever known. 
Choose any city you wish, the story will 
be the same. In Buffalo, where one 
person was killed, the police commis- 
sioner branded it the “worst display of 
malicious mischief in the city’s history.” 
Boston, Springfield, Washington, it was 
the same story. Rampant destruction, 
damage amounting to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, 

Or take the recent visit of the school 
children to the battleship Missouri. They 
almost wrecked it. 
thing 


They stole every- 
cart They 


scratched their names on the polished 


they could away. 
enamel of the great guns, gouged out 
the paint on the gun turrets, managed 
to let a two-ton life raft crash to the 
deck. The ship had 
through the war, but it did not escape 
it faced the children of New 


come unscathed 


when 
York! 
Another thing that troubles the police 
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is the sadistic streak in many of these 
children. We are told by the psychol- 
ogists all children love animals. The 
group which stole dogs, took them into 
the woods, put wires around their necks, 
hung them to a tree, and lighted a fire 
under the suffering animals, rather con- 
found the psychologists. Those children 
were all under fifteen. 

The youths in five cities who after 
school went downtown and dropped 
lighted matches into baby carriages, can 
hardly have been indulging in “childish 
pranks.” If you want to delve into the 
underground of sex, you might try to 
explain the fifteen-year-old girl in a 
Connecticut city, who, while her mother 
was at work, used the house for a 
brothel, the inmates being high school 
girls, the patrons, the boys from the 
same school. 

Murder? Yes, not a few. Some even 
New York 


Assaults? Hundreds, by youths 


in schools, of and other 
cities. 
with vicious pathological backgrounds, 
upon other children. Sadism of a type 
one used to think only the student of 
abnormal psychology would ever en 
counter. 

“But!” you protest, “you are hitting 
the highspots, citing the exceptions!” 

Am I? 

Take a look at your paper, any paper, 
any city, any day. Better still, glance 
through the figures published by the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice, which con 
cern youngsters under eighteen years of 
age. These figures need to be broken 
down. Let us look at them. 

In 1944, as 


crimes committed by boys under eight 


compared with 1929, 
een (and on down to ten years of age) 
show these increases: murder up 47 per- 
cent; rape up 69 percent; assaults up 





“let the parents also be brought into court.” 








71 percent. Sex crimes other than rape 
had risen 61 percent. 
These 


girls of the 


Now look at the 


were bov 


same age range. Sex ot- 


fences and prostitution rose 375 percent ! 
sunted 357 percent 
The 
and the record is 
than it is for the 


Disorderly conduct 1 


drunkenne 174 percent. entire 
picture is appalling 


worse for the girls 


boy 
Children today are committing 56 per- 


his two “pals” had stolen government 
documents, which they destroyed, and 
stuck 


his tongue out at me and said: “You 


committed twenty robberies. He 


can’t do anything with me! I’m under 
seven.” Technically he was right. I have 
seen others, guilty of what in an adult 
would be a major crime, gloat at the 
officer who picked them up and brag 
it took the police five months to get 
them. 





“Just see what spirits Tommy has.” 


Incidentally, the 
Office has just 


cent of all the crimes! 


\ttorney General's 


established, for the first time, a special 


panel to deal with juvenile delin- 


quents. 

Now there was a time when we were 
admonished we might expect such things 
children, those 


from underprivileged 


who came out of poor homes, where 
there was little money and where hered- 
itv and environment were bad. That has 


for years been a favorite argument of 
“uplifters.” Today any police chief will 
tell you it is not valid. The majority of 
parents earned. plenty of money during 


the war, and if you look over the list 


of child offenders, it is a bit disheart- 
ening to find they come from all types of 
families. From good homes as frequent- 
ly as from so-called “bad” homes. 

Ina small New England city that had 
gone through a wave of robberies, the 
thieves, when caught, proved all to be 
under fourteen (the youngest was nine. ) 
The loot 


children kept hardly anything they stole. 


was considerable, yet these 


Most of it they threw in the river. When 
asked why they stole it, they answered: 
“Oh, we 


It is hard to know just what to do 


wanted some fun!” 


with some of them. I faced a young 


desperado aged seven, one day. He and 


What is to blame for this outbreak 
of violence among the children ? 

The police have their viewpoint. High 
among the reasons they assign ranks the 
homes and 


utter lack of discipline in 


schools. A WW hile 


ago one ol them said 


this to me. He was sitting in his office 
reading a book when I entered. “Have 
you seen this?” He held out to me, 


with a very ironic smile, a well-known 
work by 


ogist. | 


a much-quoted child psychol- 
nodded. He read: 


repress the 


“One must 


not by any means crowing 
To do so will in future years lead 
to phobias, complexes, and may destroy 
the individuality. Children must be al- 
lowed to express themselves.” 

The official swore and threw the book 
across the room. 

“IT have two of those unrepressed 
children in a cell in there. If they have 
any phobias or complexes I'd like to 


know what they are! They're only 
thirteen years old and they’ve done seven 
thousand dollars worth of damage.” 

We have been through a war, a time 
of violence, our papers filled with mass 
destruction, a time in which human life 
has been of little worth. This of course 
has left its One 


through a total war without receiving 


mark. cannot go 


a psychological imprint. Yet even this 
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is not the basic cause for all that is 
happening. 

During the war, many a home was 
broken up. Women went into the fac- 
tories; both parents worked and chil- 
dren were left on their own. Statistics 
show many women preferred to work on 
the three to eleven-o’clock shift; leaving 
the children alone until late at night. 
Nobody was bothering about them; they 
were running wild. Your police official 
will grant you women in the factories 
may have aided the war effort ; he knows 
they wrought havoc with their homes. 

The remedy? That’s a bit difficult but 
some divergence of 


despite opinion, 


police almost to a man favor one 


measure. It is this: whenever a child 
destroys property, be it a car, a 


church or a_ school, let the parents 
of the child be made to pay. In every 
case where a child is arrested, for 
destruction of property or commission 
of a crime, let the parent also be 
brought into court, and let him be fined 
for neglect. If the charge is destruction 
of property, the parent should be made 
to foot the bill. Without any exception 
he should be fined for allowing a young 
child to be out unattended after dark. 
One Western city recently passed such 
a law. In every case where a child is 
found on the streets after eight, and 
gets into trouble, the parents are brought 
in and fined fifty dollars. As a result, 
in that city, crime by childten has 
dropped over seventy-five percent. Par- 
ents must be made to suffer along with 
the children they allow to run loose. 
Parents should bear the responsibility. 
\sk your police chief if he agrees with 
this. 


his eager approval. 


You are going to be startled at 


Likewise, discipline should be restored 
to the home, and to the schools, where 
teachers should be allowed to punish 
children who refuse to obey. Somebody 
ought to be putting what we call the 
fear of God into the children of 
America. 

[ sat the other night in the home of 
a future gangster. This young gentle- 
man, aged five, picked up a toy steel 
If it had hit 
its mark, I would have gone to the 
hospital. The parents laughed and said, 


train and threw it at me. 


“Just see what spirits Tommy has!” 
Spirits ! 
him over my knees, and listen to his 
astonishment. Tommy has 
His parents are 


I wanted to grab him, turn 


howls of 
never been punished. 
modern-—his personality must not be 
injured. Meanwhile, they have a future 


xk * 


gangster in their home. 
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our Newspaper can Help | 







OWN in Raymondville, Texas, 

a few months ago Editor Carl 

L. Miller of the local Chronicle 
addressed himself a mental memoran- 
dum about civic improvement: If you 
want to interest outside people in the 
advantages of your community, he rea- 
soned, you must first sell the folks at 
home. 

The campaign Miller launched sub- 
sequently, and which has now been tak- 
en in tow by an enthusiastic county 
chamber of commerce, is a pretty good 
example of how newspaper editors and 
civic leaders can help one another—and 
the community. 

Miller jotted down a few notes. Why 
was Willacy county a fine place in which 
to live and work? Well, for one thing 
every month is a harvest month in that 
part of Texas. For another, there are 
a lot of unusual trade and industrial 
opportunities available for the asking. 
Then he remembered some important 
statistics about population growth, trans- 
portation, weather, diversified crops. 

When he got through Miller had 
enough material for 13 substantial ser- 
mons, translatable into graphic stories 
which he laid out in a series of full- 
page newspaper ads. Each ended with 
an appeal to write or contact the Willacy 
County Chamber of Commerce for fur- 
ther information. 

For six months now these ads have 


zat By Farnham F, Dudgeon 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, WNU FEATURES 


The editor is more likely to keep the Red Cross 
Drive or other civic campaign on the front page 
if he is one of the committee, as this one was. 


been appearing in the Chronicle, two 
ads a month, bearing the signatures 
of 30 local businessmen who thought 
enough of the idea and of their commu- 
nity to back up Miller’s campaign with 
a small cash outlay. Thousands of re- 
prints have been mailed by the Chamber 
of Commerce to individuals and _ busi- 
ness firms in other parts of the country, 
and several hundred of them have 
brought inquiries. 

Nor was that all. The identifying sym- 
bol of the campaign, an attractive two- 
color map of the county, was prepared 
in the form of a sticker which practi- 
cally every locak business man affixes 
to outgoing correspondence. Raymond- 
ville and Willacy county are 100 per 
cent behind the drive, and it’s showing 
results. 

I’ve cited this incident to illustrate 
a rather important point in civic im- 
provement, namely that selling your 
community to itself or to the world is 
Jargely a job of public relations. Pub- 
lic relations, in turn, involves ample 
use of publicity. And who, in your com- 


If you want your publicity 
to be a success, give the 


editor a chance to plan it 
with you, not just print it. 











munity, is better fitted to guide the pub 
licity phases of your campaign than the 
editor of your home town newspaper ? 

Like the banker, the grocer or the 
doctor, he is a businessman who has 
staked his future in the community. He 
believes, along with his fellow mer- 
chants and professional men, that by 
and large any measure which improves 
the physical, cultural or economic sta- 
tus of his home town will in one way 
or another benefit him. 

Now it may have happened that at 
one time or another you've gone to your 
editor for help and he hasn’t responded 
the way youd hoped. Perhaps you 
wanted a lot of publicity on some civic 
event and he gave you only a paragraph 
or two. Perhaps he even refused to 
mention it at all. That’s happened many 
times, in many communities, and I feel 
that in the editor’s defense a word of 
explanation is in order. 

Unlike the druggist or clothier, who 
have tangible goods on their shelves, 
the editor’s sole stock in trade is a blank 
sheet of paper which in itself is worth 
nothing until he fills it with printed 
words. News alone nets him no rev- 
enue, nor would the circulation revenue 
from a paper carrying only news pay 
for anything more than the actual cost 
of the paper itself. 

In short, his sole source of profit is 
advertising, and without it he cannot 
continue to perform a worthwhile pub- 
lic service. 

This is not to say that every time 
your civic organization wants publicity 
you must purchase an advertisement in 
the paper. In fact, that should never 
be necessary, and no intelligent news- 
paper publisher expects it. 

What he has a right to expect, how- 
ever, is that he be given an opportunity 
to cooperate with your organization in 
the exploitation of major events which 
offers an opportunity for profit—an ex- 
ploitation which will at once make the 
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At Raymondville, Editor Carl L. Miller of the Willacy 


event a success and help him keep his 
ledger in the black. 
I believe one of the best recent ex- 
amples of this type of cooperation took 
place at Leesburg, Virginia, a few 
weeks ago when civic leaders organized 
for the annual Red Cross drive. 
They wanted a good, heavy wallop— 
to get the drive moving 
with that it 
would be over the top immediately. Edi- 
tor Robert T. Corbell of the local paper, 


the Loudoun Times-Mirror, gave it to 


nothing less 


such terrific momentum 


them, 

In addition to loading his front page 
with a “lead” story on the drive, a large 
picture and a prominently displayed ap- 
peal from the surgeon general of the 
United States Army, Corbell carried a 
6-page special supplement filled with stor- 
ies on the Red Cross’ war and peacetime 
achievements, and statements by local 
and national leaders impressing readers 
with the importance of meeting Lees- 
burg’s assigned quota. 

As a matter of news, public informa- 
tion and humanitarianism the special 
issue was well worth every hour Corbell 
spent in preparing it. It made the drive 
a success. 

But get this point: It would not have 
been possible without the cooperation of 
40 local merchants who bought adver- 
tisements in the special issue. The mon- 
ey they invested in those advertisements 
not only placed their names before the 
public but actually made the drive suc- 
ceed, because it enabled Corbell to in- 
vest his time and in the 
undertaking. 

Should you doubt the value of such 
financial support of your newspaper, I 
can only remind you that American com- 


own money 


County Chronicle, Kiwanian, helps organize civic events 
that keep community interest at a constant high pitch. 





munity life would be a pretty dismal 
proposition if every home town paper 
were to go out of existence tomorrow. 
The intangible adhesive spirit of neigh- 
borliness, of cooperative action for the 
common good, would cease except as it 
might be perpetuated spasmodically 
and ineffectually by word of mouth. 
Your paper is a regular, periodic re 
minder that all in the community share 
and ambitions. It 


common traditions 


labors issue after issue on your city’s 


social and economic foundations, re- 
placing a crumbling brick here and add- 
ing a new one there. 

Dean C. 


(S.D.) 


Trippler, editor of the Ca 
Herald, the 


point. A few months ago he and other 


nova illustrates 


civic leaders decided the community 


should create a memorial to veterans of 
World War II 


cold statuary in a town park, but a 


-not the usual piece of 


memorial that would be useful. How 


about a hospital? Canova had one, built 
has since 


doctor who 


If the townspeople could raise 


privately by a 
died. 
enough money by individual contribu- 
tions, they could buy it from the estate 
and thus establish a useful memorial. 
That’s where the newspaper brought 
its weight to bear. Trippler and other 
members of the committee named by 
the commercial club to work on this 
they start 
“cold”—public enthusiasm had to be de- 


project realized couldn't 
veloped before the townspeople would 
contribute. 

So there began to appear in the Her- 
ald, issue after issue, stories and editori- 
als about the need for a memorial. Then 
came letters to the editor, suggesting a 
variety of projects, and gradually it 
simmered down to the point where all 
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the letters and editorials and stories 
were focused on the hospital plan. 

Actually this was a planned publicity 
campaign. Those apparently spontane- 
ous letters to the editor had been solic- 
ited from civic leaders, the ministry, 
school officials and others. The Herald 
had first mobilized public opinion, then 
molded it. Canova already has its me- 
morial hospital. 

Quite naturally the most important field 
for newspaper-civic club cooperation 
right now is that of service to veterans. 
This was brought to my attention quite 
forcibly just. recently by Walter A. 
Shead, Washington correspondent for 
WNU Features who edits a weekly “vet- 
erans’ service bureau” column published 
in several thousand weekly and small 
daily newspapers. Hundreds of veterans 
write Mr. Shead every day, asking ques- 
tions about their opportunities, rights 





and obligations. He answers them either 
personally or in his column. 

What impresses him, Shead says, is 
that answers to about 70 per cent of the 
literally thousands of questions he re- 
are available not from govern- 


but 


right in the veterans’ own home towns! 


ceives 
mental agencies in Washington, 

Partly as a result of Shead’s insistence 
on this point, a nation-wide program to 
establish local veterans’ community ad- 
visory centers is now being developed 
the direction of Maj. 
Blanchard, USMC, 
named administrator of the Retraining 
and Re-employment Administration for 


under Gen. 


Graves recently 


the Department of Labor. 
“Such a center,” General Blanchard 
states, “should be a single place through 
which every organization bearing on 
community life — federal, state, local, 
public and private — can combine and 
coordinate the efforts of each to serve 
those who seek help in rebuilding their 
lives and their communities.” 
Complete instructions, including 
charts, are now being printed and will 
soon be ready for distribution to inter- 
ested communities. With every possible 
type of local agency cooperating, there 
should be no difficulty in handling ques- ) 
tions from veterans concerning employ- 
ment, housing, education, government 
rights and property, 
help in starting a business, legal aid or 


benefits, surplus 
other subjects. 

Where does the newspaper come in? 
To provide the “spark plug” for getting 
local committees started, or to cooperate 
with a sponsoring civic service club, 
such as Kiwanis, in mobilizing the aid 
of the Red Cross, veterans’ organiza- 
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tions, churches, farm groups, medical 
and legal societies, women’s clubs, and 
representatives of city, county, state and 
federal governments. Each of these 
groups within the community (plus 
many others) has something worthwhile 
to give the veterans by way of advice 
or material aid. 

An example of what your newspaper 
can do in just one phase of such a pro- 
gram—reemployment—is offered by the 
Athens (Ala.) Limestone Democrat. 
R. H. Walker, Jr., editor, has been co- 
operating for several months with his 
local United States Employment Service 
office in a plan to find the right job for 
every veteran. 

Regularly the paper prints two lists, 
one of all job openings available to re- 
turned servicemen as listed with the 
USES office, and the second of skills 
possessed by returned veterans — also 
provided by USES. This is a variation 
of the service now offered by thousands 
of newspapers in giving free want ads 
to veterans in search of jobs. 

It brings prospective employer and 
employee together, and helps accomplish 
that very vital job of keeping the boys 
at home even though they have seen 
Paris and Shanghai! 

I’d suggest you get better acquainted 
with your editor by learning what an 
outstandingly civic spirited fellow he is. 
Probably you'll find him remarkably 
like Joe Hargis, who edits the Rock- 
port (Ind.) Journal, and who decided 
during the war that the only way to 
keep his community alive was to bring 
the boys back home after they were 
discharged. 

During those gloomy days of Cassino 
and the Bulge, of Leyte and Okinawa, 
Joe spent his evenings at the office writ- 
ing letters to every Rockport boy in the 
service. Often he airmailed as many 
as 80 individually written letters in one 
week and received almost as many in 
return. 

The soldiers asked what pleasure 
boats were plying the Ohio, whose or- 
chestra was playing at the Green Lan- 
tern — and did the floodwaters reach 
around my home this spring? Joe told 
them. He also wrote about the county 
fair, the basketball tournament and the 
weather at Christmas. 

Now that they’re coming home, vet- 
erans just naturally drift to Hargis for 
counsel. He is selling them on Rock- 
port. His letters, which kept alive in 
their hearts the love for playing a part 
in Rockport’s civic and business life, are 


bearing fruit. 2 
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secretary 


Phoenix 


IWANIANS who visit Phoe- 

nix, Arizona, from now on 
will have their make-ups certified to 
in unique —and delightful — manner. 
“The boys” back home in due time 
will receive not the conventional little 
official form, but a picture postcard. 
On the message space will be this 
imprint: 


Fellow Kiwanians: 

Greetings to you from Phoenix, 
Arizona, in the Valley of the 
Sun. 








met with us today, paid for his 
meal, applauded our speakers, 
laughed at our jokes, generally 
behaved like a true gentleman. 
It was a pleasure to have him, 
and we extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all of you to visit us here 
in this Region of Romance. 
KIWANIS CLUB, PHOENIX 
Date: 








Secretary. 


That the cards are pure propaganda 
is admitted by the Phoenix Kiwani- 
ans; propaganda for a most hospitable 
city in a most fascinating country. 
Region of Romance? That’s more 
than a slogan, as the cards themselves 
testify. Two of the ten cards in this 
mailing series are conventional Phoe- 
nix street scenes, but the other eight 
are “Post Card Storiettes”—entrancing 
bits of folklore from Arizona, in 
short story form. Each card is litho- 
graphed in full colors. What’s more, 
the Storiettes are by the distinguished 
western author, Oren Arnold, an active 
member of the club. 

Mr. Arnold’s articles are regularly 
seen in such journals as The Saturday 
Evening Post, Colliers, Reader's Dt- 










gest, Coronet, Floliday, and other top- 
flight periodicals, and he is the author 
of 10 books. The cards are a copy- 
righted and unique venture in publi- 
cation, and Kiwanians feel that they 
are a real factor in building good will 
for the club and the city. 

While few cities will have local 
“Post Card Storiettes” available for 
Kiwanis use, clubs in all cities can 
adopt the general idea, to great ad- 
vantage, the president of the Phoenix 
club suggested. He is Lacey Eastburn, 
Ph.D., director of the two big high 
school systems in Phoenix. 

“One major objective of Kiwanis,” 
Dr. Eastburn said, “is to build friend- 
ship, good will and understanding be- 
tween cities and Kiwanians. A friend- 
ly greeting, with a picture of the home 
town on it, can certify to a visitor’s 
make-up much better than a cold, 
printed form. I hope other towns 
adopt our idea and begin sending us 
postcards, so that we may see their 
streets, their meeting places, their 
scenery and such, perhaps even some 
of their faces. We send out about 25 
a week, because we are a big club in 
a resort city. We have, already, many 
reports about how our storiette cards 
are read aloud and passed around in 
clubs throughout the nation. We hope 
to get similar cards in return, as our 
members travel.” 

“Mailing cost of the post card cer- 
tificate is only one cent, whereas it 
costs three cents postage plus an en- 
velope and greater stenographic time 
to mail the conventional form,” said 
Charlie Stambaugh, the Phoenix club 
secretary. Charlie has held the secre- 
tary’s office there for 16 years, and his 
recommendations thus are worthy of 
consideration. He originated the idea 
of the imprinted Post Card Storiettes. 
—Charlotte Mackey. 
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By Roe Fulkerson 


A SMILE 


BOUT forty years ago two poets had a big fight 
not fisticuffs, but a battle through the pages of the 
newspapers and magazines. There never was any 

danger of a phf¥sical encounter because one was a poet and 

the other a poetess. They were Ella Wheeler Wilcox and my 
friend John \ Joyce. 
Kach claimed to have been first to write a certain verse. 

Kach branded the other a plagiarist. I do not recall who 

won the argument, but it was one argument where the 


an did not have the last word. John had the verse 


ngraved on his tombstone, thus carrying the argument be- 
yond the grave. This is the verse: 

‘Laugh and the world laughs with you; 

Weep and you weep alone; 

lor the sad old earth must borrow its mirth: 

It has troubles enough of its own.” 

| thought of this verse recently when I had an attack of 
bronchitis which confined me to my bed for ten days. 
\mong my callers, | had three in a single afternoon. Two 
of them made me regret that I did not have a gun on the 
bedside table. The third man made me want to give him 
the flowers some one had kindly sent to me. 

rhe first of the trio was a fellow who came in and told 
me all about himself. He seemed to think that what he did, 
aid and thought were the most interesting things in the 
world. If his conversation had been set down in lines of 
tvpe like this, those lines would have looked like a picket 
fence, with the “I’s” for pickets. It is said that a bore is a 
man who talks about himself when you want to talk about 
vourself. Maybe he wasn’t a bore, but I certainly did want 
to talk about myself and how sick I was. Anyhow, I had 
no more chance than a one-legged rooster at a poultry show. 
He gave me half an hour of his adventures and opinions 
and left me picking at the coverlid. 

My next caller was symptomatic. He had been ill himself 
several times, it seemed, and he had had two dangerous 
surgical operations. He had been at death’s door on several 
occasions and the doctors had just managed to grab him by 
the seat of the pants and pull him back to life. Why, that 
little touch of bronchitis was peanuts compared with his 
medical adventures! How that man had suffered! His case 


! 


had puzzled the doctors for years! How they had worked 


over him, and what a wonder it was that he was alive! 
By the time that fellow got through talking to me about 
his various ills, chills and thrills, he convinced me that I 


had no right to be in bed at all with my trifling ailment. 
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I’m sure that by the time he took his departure, my temper 
and temperature had gone up several degrees. No man can 
bear to have his own desperate illness made light of. 
Then I heard footsteps on the stairs and knew I was 
having another caller. I thought of playing possum. Maybe 
this one would go away without disturbing me. Alas, an 
attack of coughing gave me away. Then in walked Tim, 
Tim wears that smile like a Kentucky 


wearing his smile. 
cardinal wears his red feathers. He grinned at me and 
asked me how I was enjoying myself. This was the first 
intimation I had had from a caller that anybody was inter- 
ested in me at all, and I lied and said I was feeling fine. 
I added that his smile was the best remedy I had had since 
I had been sick. 

\s I talked to him, I realized that a smile must be his 
natural expression. When I said so, he laughed and said it 
had become so since he had cultivated it, and, curious, | 
asked how come. 

Tim said that his smile developed as the result of buying 
a new and gay necktie. When he put on the tie, he stood 
admiring it in the mirror, and suddenly he realized that the 
tie did not go with his face. The tie was happy and gay, 
and his face was disillusioned and grouchy. His whole face 
was calling his gay necktie a liar. 

Then he realized that there was no use buying gay ties 
and sporty clothes and trying to look chipper when the 
expression of his face belied his costume. The very idea 
made him grin, and then he knew that if he would smile 
like that, he could live up to the advertising of his gay tie. 

That smart fellow deliberately set out to cultivate a smile 
—and succeeded! It wasn’t easy at first because it takes 
practice to smile, but it didn’t take too long to make a smile 
his regular expression. 

Once he had learned to wear a smile, he swears that it 
became ingrown. He got so that he felt as gay as he looked. 
He began to take a cheerful view of life and hunt up things 
to smile at, and he said it was wonderful how many things 
he found. 

After Tim had gone, my wife came into the room and 
asked me what I was doing with that Cheshire cat grin on 
my face, and when I laughed at her, she said I certainly 
must be feeling better. And by golly I was! 

In fact, I still am. If you could have seen me going to 
church Easter Sunday morning in my yellow pants, bright 
blue sports coat, blue and yellow bow tie and a big grin, you 
would have known I was feeling as gay as I looked. And 


I looked like the Easter bunny himself. 
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New technical advances will 


require an army of skilled 


men who will be relieved of 


drudgery and routine duties. 


SEA AIRS Nad caer " 





By Major General Harold N. Gilbert, USA 


ASSISTANT, THE 


HE United States is now build- 
ing an important new Regular 
Army —the largest peacetime 
force in American history. Its job is to 
secure the peace that was won at such 
terrific cost. 

Today, we have a new concept for our 
postwar Army which was brought about 
by the many rapid scientific develop- 
ments of the past two years. This con- 
cept means that the Army is to be a 
highly skilled force whose personnel 
will be members of the greatest tech- 
nological team ever devised. 

For this reason, the Army needs, and 
is obtaining, intelligent, alert young 
men who can be trained to handle jet 
propulsion, radar, television, electronics 
and other scientific developments of far- 
reaching war and peacetime uses. In 
other words, every soldier in the new 
Army must be a trained technician. 
This fact will have important effects, 
not only on our national defense, but 
on the course of civilization generally. 

In this connection, the Army has a 
long tradition of peacetime accomplish- 
ments 
ments in the fields of medicine, engi- 
neering, aviation and communications 


benefiting mankind. Achieve- 


are just a few. 
Army engineers have pioneered in 
Hood control and harbor improvement. 
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They surveyed, constructed and man- 
aged for a time many of our well-known 
railroads like the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Erie and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford. 

The engineers built the Panama Ca 
nal, erected the imposing Washington 
monument in our nation’s capital; built 
the wings and dome of the Capitol, and 
supervised the construction of the Lin- 
coln memorial and many other govern 
ment buildings. Recently, they were as 
signed the important task of erecting 
veterans’ hospitals. 

Army men, under the direction of 
Major Walter Reed, 


cause and remedy for yellow fever in 


discovered the 


one of the most heroic stories in the 
Major 
working in collaboration with other emi- 


annals of our history. Reed, 
nent medical officers, established that 
the spread of typhoid was due largely 
to impure drinking water and_ the 
housefly. 

The Signal Corps has developed a 
clinical camera which makes accurate, 
close-range, color photographs of opera- 
tions. It is so easy to operate that an 
inexperienced person cannot make a 
double-exposure, or over-develop or un- 
der-develop a negative. 

Another Signal Corps device is the 


static direction finder used for locating 


PROCUREMENT 


distant storm centers. It has opened up 
a new field of meteorology known as 


“spherics.” An “optical cane,” now un 
der development by the Signal Corps, 
will enable the blind to spot obstacles 
within a radius of 20 feet. 

The Army recently made radar con 
tact with the moon, a dramatic event 
that fired the imaginations of millions. 
\lso in the field of electronics, the Army 
has a new calculating machine which 
is more than 1,000 times faster than any 
computer in existence. Developed to fill 
the requirements of Army Ordnance, 
its civilian uses will hasten the develop- 
ment of television and accurate weather 
forecasting. 

These are just a few Army peace- 
time accomplishments, and it is reason- 
able to assume that the new Army, with 
its technical “know-how,” will continue 
the tradition of achievement, giving 
Regular Army soldiers the opportunity 
of contributing to the constructive prog- 
ress of America. 

The United States stands committed, 
through Congress and the expressed 
wishes of the American people, to take 
an active part in world affairs. We are 
determined to do everything in our 
power to prevent another conflict which, 
indeed, this time would be fatal. 


First and foremost, then, we must 


























Army men are skilled in radar. 


maintain occupation troops in Germany 
and Japan for sometime to come to in- 
sure that those’ former aggressors can 
never again wage war. 

Today, our occupation troops are car- 
rying out many vital tasks in the de- 
feated Axis countries. They are ad- 
ministering the military governments, 
supervising law enforcement, conduct 
ing general police activities and guard- 
ing against the rise of subversive 
influences. An example of this is the 
smashing of an underground Nazi or- 
ganization headed by Hitler youth 
leaders. American troops also are 
operating or supervising the operation 
of telephone exchanges, electrical plants, 
rail and air routes. Still another im- 


portant long-range assignment is the 
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Below, a crew of technicians are manning an anti-aircraft 


radar set and above, a controller is checking a flight of planes as seen in the radar scope. 





To give all the training needed in our modern army, 100 service schools are now 
being conducted. Above, soldiers are learning how to survey for a telephone line. 
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establishment of a program to re-edu- 
cate the defeated peoples. 

The Army, in addition, is engaged 
in a tremendous supply operation of 
procuring, storing and distributing thou- 
sands of items for its own needs and 
for the rehabilitation of occupied lands. 

In Germany and Austria, the Army 
operates 150 camps for captured enemy 
personnel, and even now nearly 700,000 
prisoners of war are still in our custody. 
In Germany alone, the Army feeds and 
houses nearly 400,000 displaced persons. 

In Japan, Army administration has 
dissolved Japan’s war industry. The 
higher Japanese secret police organiza 
tions used to enforce the edicts of the 
ex-military regime are gone. The me 
chanics by which the militarists ruled 
have been broken. And a basis has been 
laid for agrarian reform and the rights 
of labor. 

These complex problems and many 
others are being handled at the same 
time the Army is carrying out an un 
precedented demobilization. Through 
this demobilization process, the over-all 
strength of the Army has been reduced 
from slightly more than 8,000,000 in 
September, 1945, to approximately 2, 
000,000 at the present time with de- 
mobilization continuing at a rapid rate. 

Thus, the superb Army of World 
War II no longer exists. The seasoned 
combat veterans and many of the tech 
nicians and specialists have gone. 

In order to meet adequately our in- 
ternational commitments and maintain 
our military establishment at home, we 
need an interim force of 1,550,000 by 
July 1 of this year with 400,000 of the 
total in the Air Forces and the re 
mainder in the Ground and Service 
Forces. The War Department has an 
nounced that this number can be re- 
duced to 1,070,000 by July 1, 1947. 

The intensive world-wide recruiting 
campaign for volunteers for the Regu- 
lar Army has been in full swing since 
last October. Its success has been un- 
precedented. More volunteers have been 
enlisted than ever before and today we 
have the largest force of volunteers that 
has ever been assembled at one time in 
history. In spite of this great success 
the results are not sufficient to meet the 
requirement for personnel to do the 
important tasks confronting the Army 
for the interim period. We must have 
a means of filling the gap between the 
number of volunteers we can obtain and 
the total personnel requirement and it is 
essential that Selective Service be con- 
tinued to fill that gap. This is no time 
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for us to gamble with our national fu- 
ture or with insurance for world peace. 

As of April 7, 1946, 687,582 men had 
joined the peacetime Army. An analysis 
tells an interesting story: 13.13 per cent 
are former Regular Army men _ re- 
enlisting; 65.60 per cent are men who 
had been in the Army through Selective 
Service, and only 21.27 per cent are 
entering Army life for the first time. 

Further, 22.05 per cent enlisted for 
one year; 24.11 per cent for eighteen 
months; 1.21 per cent for two years, 
and 52.63 per cent for three years. This 
last figure indicates that many intend 
to make the Army a career. 

There is a reason for this. The Reg- 
ular Army today for the first time offers 
advantages which place the Army job 
on a par with one available to the 
average young man in business or in- 
dustry. In some respects, the Army job 
surpasses the average civilian job. 

These advantages include security, 
unequalled on-the-job training, educa- 
tion, family allowances, travel, excellent 
promotion prospects and unexcelled re- 
tirement privileges. The youngster who 
enlists at 17 or 18 may retire at 37 or 
38 with a good monthly nest egg for 
the rest of his life. His Army training 
also will have fitted him for a first-rate 
civilian position. 

In the past, hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent young men finishing high 
school each year have been unable to 
afford a higher education. Enlistment 
in the Regular Army now makes that 
unusual opportunity available to every 
high school graduate who has the nec- 
essary mental and physical qualifications. 

Men enlisting before October 6, 1946, 
are entitled to the far-reaching privi- 
leges of the GI Bill of Rights. One of 
the most important of these is the edu- 
cation provision. Under this, a soldier 
is entitled at the end of his enlistment 
to a period of education or vocational 
training based on the length of his 
service—all at Government expense. 

This means that after a three-year 
enlistment he can have 48 months of 
higher education at a college or univer- 
sity, business or trade school of his own 
choice provided he is qualified for ad- 
mission. The Government will pay his 
tuition, laboratory fees and incidentals 
up to $500 per ordinary school year plus 
a $65 monthly allowance for living ex- 
penses if single, $90 if married. This 
adds up to $5,120 or more. 

Leading educators throughout the 
country are hailing this unique oppor- 
tunity that brings a higher education in 








Soldier students of engineering from the American army university at Biarritz in 
France, inspect a power house plant at Artouste during a field trip to the Pyrenees. 








A challenging field open to the volunteers of the new army is jet propulsion. Here is an 
experiment in the use of jet propulsion to speed up the take-off of a huge superfortress. 
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Army technicians are attaching two rocket units to a Shooting Star jet propelled plane to 
see if they can assist in shortening the distance now required for a successful take-off. 


reach of all young Americans, regard- 
less of the financial status of their 
parents. One of the educators, Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton University, had this to say: 

“This program should be the means 
of not only helping to give this country 
the kind of a Regular Army it requires, 
but also helping to improve the educa- 
tional standards of our future generation 
—an absolutely necessary achievement 
if we are to keep pace with the develop- 


ments of the atomic age.” 

The Army’s need for trained men 
probably will continue so long as we are 
faced with problems of world peace. 
The voluntary enlistment campaign is 
obtaining some of America’s finest 
young men. But we need many more. 
We must protect the victory and secure 
the peace. To do that, we must build 
and maintain an efficient Army of the 
highest type young men, and of sufficient 
strength to do the job. 
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KIWANIS POLITICS 


IN AN like 
the man, not the man the office. This is a fine theory held 


organization Kiwanis, the office should seek 


by many members. They feel that good men and true should 
tand hack, hoping that the lightning of 
will strike them. 


International olhece 


hey are supposed to take the attitude 
of a group of homely little girls at a 
junior prom, standing around and blush- 
ing, hoping that some boy will ask them 


to dance. 


Fortunately, this is never necessary. 


So long as men are interested in any 

organization, they will be interested in the men who hold 
othce in it. We belong to two nations where politics are 
the breath of life to the citizenry. Fortunately, that love 
extends to Kiwanis. 

Let us look at the political situation in Kiwanis Interna- 
International officers. We have 


a president, two vice presidents, a treasurer and twelve 


tional. There are sixteen 


trustees. These twelve trustees are elected for a two-year 
term, six of them each year, so there are always six 
holdovers. 

The International president and two vice presidents are 
usually promoted from among the trustees as a reward for 
faithtul 
if he is willing to give of his time for another year of serv- 


service. The treasurer is generally not disturbed 
ice. This means that about eight officers are held over or 
re-elected. 

Che eight districts represented by these officers do not 
expect further representation in Kiwanis International. But 
there are twenty-nine Kiwanis districts, all of which would 
like representation on the board of International officers. 

In these twenty-one districts are many good Kiwanians, 
well worthy of holding International office, and all twenty- 
one districts have every right to aspire to representation. 
Obviously, with only eight men to be elected, they cannot 
all hope to win. But it is quite possible that every one 
of these districts may have a candidate who is being pushed 
by his friends, and this means a lot of excitement and a lot 
of politics. 

Our organization long since set up a nominating con- 
ference as a sort of clearing house. This conference is 
presided over by the immediate past International president, 


and is composed of three men from each district. These 
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men are the district governor and two other men of his 
selection. At this conference, the various districts present 
the names of the men they hope to have elected to Inte 
national office, and from those presented, the conference 
selects by ballot a list or slate of men they consider thi 
best material, and presents this list to the convention as a 
whole at election time. 

The selections of this nominating conference, however, 
are in no sense final. Any man from any district may be 
nominated from the floor of the convention at the time of 
the election, and may be elected. 

All this makes for politics and for log rolling of the most 
delightful character. Never in Kiwanis history have politics 
taken on an unpleasant or vicious nature. Always it has 
been purely a question of who seemed to be the best man 
for the organization, and Kiwanians, being the type of men 
they are, and Kiwanis being the kind of an” organization 
it is, this will always be true. 

Political activity at an International Kiwanis convention 
is not pernicious. It is simply an expression of the deep 
interest the delegates take in the organization, and con- 
sequently in its officers. 


Fe 


One of the sad things about life is that so few 
men reach the top rung of the ladder until after they 
wear spectacles and store teeth. 


A MATTER OF SHIRT TAILS 

IT HAS been said that the world never had any trouble 
with China or with Russia until they began to stuff their 
shirt tails inside their pants. 

This jest contains a great fundamental 
truth. In our effort to combine all the 
nations of the world into one great 
group to prevent any repetition of the 
horrible war we have just gone through, 
we should all remember that two of the 
greatest nations are trying to change 
from oriental to occidental. 

China, and to a much 
Russia, have thousands of years of oriental tradition behind 
them. They have inherited traits that cannot be overcome 
in a single generation, or in two or three. Their thought 
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processes, their habits and education are all contrary to 
what we occidentals consider normal and natural. 

This means that in all our dealings and all our thinking 
of them and of the problems they present, we should be 
tolerant and patient. Above all, we should overcome our 
prejudices for or against either nation, and judge them and 
their motives calmly. 

Out of the welter of war must come future good, or the 
world faces annihilation. That peace will not come instantly 
and painlessly is hardly to be expected. The period of 
transition may be longer than we expect; it cannot be im- 
mediate. Until the thoughts and habits of China and Russia 
become more occidental, we must try to be patient. This is 
public opinion, and public opinion is one of the strongest 
factors in international understanding. 

Let’s give these two nations a chance while they are 
changelings, and try to believe that all will be right in the 
end and that the world will realize the happiness that comes 
from peace, not the devastation that will result from an- 
other war. 


5 


Scientists tell us that a woman’s grip is just half 
of a man’s—yet look at the things she takes away 
from him! 


CLUB BULLETINS 


FEW things are more important to a Kiwanis club that the 
bulletin which goes out to the membership each week. These 
bulletins do much to encourage or discourage attendance. 

The job of writing these bulletins 
usually falls into the lap of the over- 
worked and under-appreciated secretary. 
With the burden of other routines of 
the club, it is small wonder that many 
of them get into such a rut that each 
bulletin is an almost duplicate of the 





last one. 

The first thing the Kiwanian writing 
the bulletin should remember is the purpose of the publica- 
tion. Its real intent is to stir up interest in the next meeting 
and create in the mind of the reader a desire to attend. It 
is an advertisement for that next meeting and should try 
in every way possible to sell that next program to the 





membership. 

Just as the business man who puts an advertisement in 
the newspaper and allows it to stand unchanged issue after 
issue is making a fatal error, so also is it an error to allow 
the club bulletin to become stereotyped. If it looks too much 
like all the other bulletins, the members will make the under- 
standable mistake of thinking that it reads just like them. 

Vary the format. Names make news. The most beautiful 
thing in print is your own name. Every member will be 
looking to see if his name is mentioned in this week’s bulle- 
tin. Don’t let him be disappointed too often. 

Put in a bit of Kiwanis education occasionally, and re- 
member that a bit of humor will brighten up the sheet. 

Remember the boys’ birthdays. Mention their business 
trips and vacations. When their children are born, when 
they get married, when they achieve great things, tell the 
other members about it. 

But to go back to the beginning, fundamentally the club 
bulletin is an advertisement for the next meeting, and should 
strive in every way to sell that meeting to the membership. 
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MIDDLE-AGED ATHLETES 

KIWANIS and Rotary staged a ball game for charity. The 
municipal band played, the crowd roared, the peanut and 
popcorn and soda pop man sold out completely. Everybody 
had a wonderful time except the 
players. 

The score: Rotary—42 hits, 12 runs 
and one pair of broken glasses. Kiwanis 
—42 hits, 14 runs, 1 broken arm, 2 
sprained ankles. Every member of the 
two teams suffered a charley horse, a 
stone bruise, a bad case of sore muscles 
or heart strain. The collection for 
charity totaled $70.45. The doctor bills paid by the Kiwa- 
nians total $370.45 to date. 

The business section of the town was full of limping 
lawyers and irritable business executives for the following 





week. Kiwanis wives stayed up nights applying liniment. 

Expensive amusement, wasn’t it? Now that the game is 
over, but not forgotten, mature judgment has decided that 
the next time such a game is contemplated, the two teams 
should go into training for a minimum period of six weeks. 
Beginning with a fifteen-minute workout, they are going to 
increase the time slowly until they are working out two 
hours daily. 

Young, physically perfect baseball players never go into 
a new season without a long period of training. If it is 
important for them to work into baseball gradually, it is 
much more important for our amateur athletes to train. 

Otherwise, it would be easier to give to charity the money 
that would be spent for liniment, doctor bills, and time lost 
from the office. 

xt 


The difference between happiness and contentment 
is that happiness isn’t nine parts laziness. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AHEAD 

IT IS a good thing for Methuselah that the old boy is not 
being born today. If he were, he would never have a chance 
to establish his record as the oldest man. According to the 





scientists, he would have to die at the 
for him—immature age of three hun- 
dred. If you happen to be thinking of 
trying to live as long as Methuselah, 
give up the idea. All of us are going 
to be dead in three hundred years— 
dead of starvation. 

There isn’t food enough to fill the 
bellies of the world today, and it is 
going to grow less and less. The Population Reference 
Bureau estimates that the population of the world today is 
a little over two billion. They predict that this will increase 
to twenty-one billion in three hundred years. 

As the population increases, the farm lands will diminish. 
At present it takes four acres to support a human being, 
and as the four acres per person will diminish to make liv- 
ing land for the increased population, the people living 300 
years from now are going to be up against a tough problem. 

Atomic energy, a greater knowledge of vitamins and the 
invention of synthetic foods will have to solve the problem 
for those unfortunate people. 

Meanwhile, since there isn’t very much any one except 
the scientists can do about it, let’s just worry about some 
trifling problem like the standing of the baseball teams. 
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ly of Metropolitan Opera Company ® Adjournment. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 9 
EVENING 8:30—CONVENTION PRELUDE—Atlantic City Au- 
ditorium ® Special Music ® Addresses of Welcome—Governor 
Walter Evans Edge of State of New Jersey, and Sheldon R. Odell, 
Governor, New Jersey District © In Memoriam—Past Interna- 
tional President Harper Gatton ® Address—Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Minister, Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 


MONDAY, JUNE 10 
MORNING 9:30—CONVENTION SESSION—Atlantic City Audi- 
torium © Reports, Appointment of Committees © President’s 
Message ® Address—Hon. Harold E. Stassen, former Governor, 
State of Minnesota, South Saint Paul, Minnesota © Address— 
General Omar Nelson Bradley, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


AFTERNOON 3:00—LADIES ENTERTAINMENT—Reception to 
wives of International Officers and visiting ladies. 3:00 to 5:00— 
PANEL CONFERENCES for Presidents and Vice Presidents; 
Secretaries; Committee Chairmen and Members; and Lieutenant 
Governors, 

EVENING 8:45—ALL-KIWANIS NIGHT—Atlantic City Audito- 
rium © Special Music ® All-Kiwanis Week Message by the 
International President ® Address—Roe Fulkerson, Editorial 
Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine ® Address—Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport, Ottawa, Ontario © Informal dancing, 
Meetin’ House. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 11 

MORNING 9:30—CONVENTION SESSION—Atlantic City Audi- 
torium ® Introduction of Lieutenant Governors ® Address— 
William K. Jackson, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Boston, Massachusetts ® Address—Hon. Clare Boothe 
Luce, Congresswoman from Connecticut ® Address—Hon. Clinton 
P, Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. ( 
AFTERNOON 3:00—LADIES ENTERTAINMENT~—Style Show. 
3:00 to 5:00—PANEL CONFERENCES on Youth Services; 
Community Services; Administration; and Club Meetings. 
EVENING 7:00—DISTRICT DINNERS ® = 9:30—CONFER- 
ENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS ® 
10:00—PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION AND BALL—Auditorium 
Ball Room. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12 

MORNING 9:30—CONVENTION SESSION—Atlantic City Audi- 
torium ® Reports of International Treasurer, Secretary and Chair- 
man of Finance Committee ©® Presentation of Awards ® 
Committee Reports ® Nomination and Election of Officers. 
AFTERNOON Open—Sightseeing, golfing, boating, bathing, or take 
a ride in a rolling. chair along the Boardwalk. 

EVENING 10:00—MAIN FEATURE ENTERTAINMENT—The 
Great Kiwanis New Jersey State Fair, The Meetin’ House and 
Arena. ' 


THURSDAY, JUNE 13 
9:30—CONVENTION SESSION—Atlantic City Auditorium ® 
Reports of Committees on Resolutions and Elections ® Address— 
Drew Pearson, Radio Commentator @ Presentation of Newly 
Elected Officers © The Romance of America—Mark Love, former- 
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By Rachel Snyder 


UT in North Topeka, Kansas, 

they don’t believe in just dis- 

cussing the housing shortage 
and lamenting the fact that the home- 
coming servicemen have no place to 
live. No sir! in North Topeka, Kiwa- 
nians got busy and formed the North 
Improvement Company and 
built 25 houses. Now 25 servicemen 
with their families are happily situated 
And in ad- 
dition, a clean, compact new community 
once 
overgrown 


Topeka 


in their brand new homes. 


has been created where were 


ramshackle dwellings and 
gardens. 

First on the program was financing 
which was taken care of through a 
local building and loan association. 
Then the company arranged for the 
purchase of the land and contracted for 
Con- 
tractor George Rinner, lieutenant gov- 
in 1944, did the 
building and gave his personal attention 
to the work to insure sound construc- 
tion. A Fred Hunt, was 
employed to sell the houses. Construc- 
tion began in August 1945 and the first 
house completed in October was used 
as a demonstrator. Naturally the houses 
sold before they were completed and as 
the interior decorators moved out their 
equipment the new owners moved in 
their furniture. 

Now a bit about the houses—they are 
five-room efficiency houses with two bed- 
rooms, bath, combined living and dining- 
room, kitchen and utility room. Plans 


the construction of the houses. 


ernor of Division V 


Kiwanian, 


have been made for landscaping the area 
between the houses and it is the intention 
of North Topeka Kiwanians to make 
the addition a show spot. 

In addition to the housing project 
the North Topeka club is starting the 





The housing shortage is real, all right, but so are these brand new houses! 
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Yes, it can be done, if gh Kiw 


second year of a very ambitious beau- 
tifying and cleaning up project. No 
miracles have transpired but folks 
going through North Topeka today who 
knew it a year ago have commented on 
the Cinderella-like transformation that 
is taking club’s 
capital, $4,000, was raised by popular 
living and 


place. The initial 
subscription among those 
operating businesses in the area. 

Early last spring a publicity drive 
was launched among school children. 
Essays were written, posters drawn and 
slogans suggested by the hundreds. 
School children who were competing 
for cash prizes carried their enthusiasm, 
ideas and questions home to their par- 
ents. After the prizes were awarded 
winning posters were put up in nearly 
every store and shop window in North 
Topeka. Then an improvement contest 
was announced by the North Topeka 
club with prizes being offered in several 
different categories. Surveys have 
shown continued programs in the home 
improvement category but the most con- 
spicuous improvements have been noted 
in the business district where every 
store front along the main street now 
wears a brand new coat of paint. 





they organized a company that built homes for twenty-five veterans’ families. 


are behind the project. In this town 









Besides the outward marks of im- 
provement a new spirit has taken pos- 
session of North Topeka. One after 
another dilapidated buildings have been 
either repaired or torn down and re- 
placed. A play field for junior high 
youngsters has been cleared and land- 
scaped. A number of new small in- 
dustries have sprung up. A baseball 
park, once abandoned, has been re- 
claimed and enlarged. New ideas have 
to city planners in regard to 
parking areas and a new bridge to link 
the area with the rest of the city and 
with the municipal airport. 

This season’s clean-up campaign got 
off to a fine start with another contest 
among school children and their com- 


gone 


positions and posters boosting beauti- 
fication and improvement will again be 
used by the club to foster enthusiasm 
in the program. 

No small credit for the success of the 
undertaking goes to the Beautification 

Committee of the 
Falley as chairman, 


and Improvement 
club, with Lou 
George Rinner, secretary, John Fern- 
strom, treasurer, and Joe Deurmyer, 
Boyce Forbes, Marcus Reeves and Lew 
Paramore as members. 
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CHAIRMEN 

OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEES 


SAM D. BUNDY 
_.._ Achievement Reports 
Williamston, North Carolina 


G. LYNN HEATLEY 
Agriculture 
Midland, Michigan 


CHARLES R. FREDERICK 
ttendance 
St. Louis, Missouri 


JACK H. RHOADES 
Boys and Girls Work 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


RUSSELL B. STEVENS 
Business Standards 
Healdsburg, California 


CLAUDE B. HELLMAN 
Classification and Membership 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A. F. BRANTON, M.D 
Convention Program 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


HARRY FULKS 
Inter-Club Relations 
Peoria, Illinois 


AL. R. COX 
Kiwanis Educatior 
Canton, Ob 


GEORGE H. LOWE 
Laws and Regulations 
Ogden Utah 


DU PRE RHAME 
Music 
Greenville, South Carolina 


DONALD B. RICE 
Past International Presidents 


Oakland, California 


H. H. STEVENS 
Public Affairs for Canada 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 
Public Affairs for United States 
New York, New York 


WESLEY W. BLISH 
Public Relations 
Racine, Wisconsin 


REV. A. WESLEY PUGH 
Support of Churches 

in Their Spiritual Aims 
Muncie, Indiana 


DAVID R. BIDDLE, M.D. 
Underprivileged Child 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


REED C. CULP 
Vocational Guidance 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


CHARLES S. DUDLEY 
Club Programs 
Atlanta, Georgia 


R. WARREN GRAFFAM 
4 Extension 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


C. HAROLD HIPPLER 
Past International Officers 
Eustis, Florida 


RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 
Resolutions 
Omaha, Nebraska 


G. HAROLD MARTIN 
Sponsored Youth Organizations 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


J. LOUIS FIFER 
Postwar Services 
Joliet, Illinois 


CHAIRMEN OF 
ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


THOMAS L. HUSSELTON 
General Chairman 


PRES. HARRY R. JACKSON 
Ex-Officio Member 


HARRY T, SICKLER 
Hotels 


EZRA C, BELL 
Main Feature 


GOV. SHELDON R. ODELL 
Ex-Officio Member 


ALBERT H. BREESE 
Registration 


EDWARD J. WALLIS 
Publicity 


BAYARD L. ENGLAND 


President's Reception and Dances 


CHRISTIAN B. LEWIS 
Junior Guests 


ALEXANDER W. VOLLMER 
District Attendance 


JAMES W. CULLEN 
Music 


J. NELSON BERNER 
City Transportation 


EDWARD F, UZZELL, M.D. 
First Aid 


WALTER W. CLARK, JR. 
Ladies Entertainment 


WILLIAM L. MOISE 
Credentials 


CHARLES P. JEFFRIES 
Police Courtesies 


REV. D. ROBERT PEDERSEN 
Ministers 


HAROLD W. APPLEYARD 
Information and Outings 


MASON A. STRATTON 


Cooperation 


THOMAS F, CURLEY 
Railroad Transportation 


GEORGE W. MACK 
Golf 


ALFRED H. STURCH 
Decorations 


DANIEL M. LONGSDORF 
Reception 


CLARENCE H. HERR 
District Headquarters 
and Meetin' House 


AL. G. FEENEY 
Halls and Equipment 
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ONTARIO CLUB DOES 
VOCATIONAL JOB 

DESIGNED to a 
choice of the student’s 
Night” 
sponsored by the Kiwanians of Niagara 
Falls, the Falls 
Collegiate This 
was the first of its kind attempted in 


sist both parents and 
students in the 


vocation, “Occupations was 


Ontario, at Niagara 


Vocational Institute. 


the city and it proved to be a huge 


success in providing the students with 


an opportunity to hear the various vo- 
cations discussed by leaders in their par- 


held 


\fter first obtaining the approval of 


ticular 


Educatien and school 
Frank Partridge 


circulated ballots throughout the school 


the Board of 


authorities Chairman 
naming some 62 different vocations, tak- 
ing in most of the trades and the pro- 
fessions. Each student voted on the two 


subjects in which he or she was most 
interested 
first 


following. Care 


One subject could be heard 
the the hour 
was taken to have re- 
lated different 
hour to enable the student to hear both 


the hour and other 


subiects discussed at a 


if he so chose. Results were tabulated 
from which it was decided to have 27 
classes in all. 

Practicing specialists in each of these 
fields of endeavor were approached and 
invited to speak to the classes. Several 
days in advance each speaker was pro- 
vided with a list of suggestions of items 
in which the student would be interested. 
These included the physical and educa- 
tional requirements ; the preparation re- 
quired; the need for workers in this 
field; the opportunities for advancement : 


§ 





the starting salary and what might be 
expected; a general outline of the work, 
. . . 
including the advantages and disadvan- 
tages and the source of further informa 
tion on the subject. 

After a general assembly, where the 
outlined to the students 


program was 
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students joined in inquiring on some 
particular angle or phase in which they 
required clarification. The lectures were 
followed by a social hour. Some 600 
were in attendance and from all indica- 
tions this will be a yearly project of 
the Kiwanis Club of Niagara Falls. 


BASKETBALL TEAMS GET 
NAMES ON JERSEYS 


ALL seven basketball teams sponsored 
by Kiwanians in Meriden, Connecticut, 
were mighty happy when 
wishful thinking became a reality. These 


youngsters 


boys long have been wishing for jerseys 
bearing the name of their team so that 
they might easily be identified while 
playing at the Boys’ Club. News of this 
desire reached the Kiwanians and in a 
short while the Devil Dogs, the Cobras, 
the Olympics, etc. were proudly wearing 


new jerseys. 


VET HOME PROJECT 

BENEFITS CHILDWORK 
KIWANIANS of Seattle, 
Washington, are proving that they real- 
ly know how to kill two birds with one 


stone by giving a service man an op- 


Highline, 


portunity to buy a home and at the same 
time making money to be used in their 





There was no meat shortage at this Kiwanis Barbecue given by Kiwanian Herb Wolfe (left) 


at his cattle ranch near St. Augustine, Florida, for Kiwanians and their families. 


Florida's 


ex-governor Spessard L. Holland, now a candidate for U. S. Senate, stirs a pot of Brunswick 


stew, Dr. H. 


and parents, all adjourned to the various 
classrooms to hear the speaker on the 
occupation of their choice. The second 
series of lectures were held in the fol- 
lowing hour thus affording the students 
the opportunity to hear another subject. 
Interesting discussion periods followed 
the informal talks and both parents and 


E. White is the Chef and President Ai Phillips is shown on the extreme right. 


underprivileged child work. These Ki- 
wanians are building a lovely home, 
most of the materials being furnished 
at cost, or donated free, by various firms 
and individuals of the community. The 
house is up for sale, but only to re- 
turned service men. Applications to 
purchase it are already storming in. 
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KIWANIANS AND CADETS 

TURN QUIZ KIDS 

IT was again the privilege of Boonville, 
Missouri Kiwanians to attend a lunch- 
given in their honor by 
Kiwanians attending Kemper Military 
School. A highlight of the luncheon 
meeting between 
Boonville Kiwanians and Kemper ca- 
dets, victory for the 
Kiwanis club. Major H. M. Penick of 
the Kemper faculty, and a Boonville 
Kiwanian, held a bell used by Mr. F. T. 
Kemper, founder of the school, to recall 


eon sons of 


was a quiz contest 


which ended in 


Kemper students to classes from recess 


over 100 years ago and employed it on 
this occasion to denote the correct re- 


sponses to questions, 





The charity fund of the LaGrange, Illinois Kiwanis 
Club was in need of replenishment and auction- 


ing of nylon stockings was the answer. Several 
pairs of nylons were donated by Frank Landes, a 
Kiwanian and permission was received from the 
O.P.A. for the auction and the ceiling price 
was somewhat exceeded in disposing of the 
stockings. Fred Lynn, auctioneer, is shown with 
George Hinchliffe, one of the lucky bidders. 
ANOTHER TEXAS— 

OKLAHOMA CHARTER 

THE Denison, 
cially a 
since it 
charter by Joe L. 
Oklahoma, governor of the 
homa District. 


Texas club is now offi- 
Kiwanis International, 
its 


part of 
was formally presented 
Porter of Lawton, 
Texas-Okla- 
Extending greetings on 
behalf of the more than 10,000 Kiwani- 
this district, Porter 
presented the charter to Leon J. Wo- 


ans in Governor 
mach, president of the new club, saying 
“each member of the Denison club who 
has become a member of Kiwanis mere- 
ly has made a down payment on stock 
The balance must be paid 
in service to your community.” Climax- 
ing the presentation of the charter, was 
the honoring of the Sherman, Texas 
club with a red banner in recognition of 
their service in sponsoring the organi- 


in Kiwanis. 
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*Pleasantville, New Jersey Kiwanians have set up an information center for Convention bound Kiwanians. 


Under the direction of President William Philpot, 
the club members will 
assistance to visiting Kiwanians. 


be in attendance from Saturday, June 8, 
Directional arrows are being placed along Route 40 and all Kiwanians 


shown nailing up the Kiwanis emblem with an axe, 


until Tuesday, June II, rendering 


stopping at the little white information house will receive a car sticker and a convention pamphlet. 


zation of the Denison club of 70 charter 
The officers of the new club 
Fred E. 


Richard 


members. 
are: L. J. Womack, president, 
Hahnel, lst 
Hankins, 2nd vice president ; 
James A. 


vice president; 
Lee Jones, 
Woodruff, 


secretary; and 


treasurer. 


CANADIAN ATTENDS CHICAGO 
GOOD WILL PROGRAM 

ONE of the most interesting meetings 
Franklin Park, 
Illinois Kiwanians, was their most re- 
cent United States-Canada Good Will 
Program. Among the guests of distinc- 
tion Lieutenant Ted 
Bandelin and Statistical Secretary of the 


ever held by Chicago, 


were Governor 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, Ed Bohn- 
hoff. 
the Kiwanians were fortunate to secure 
The Honorable Solon Low of Cardston, 
Alberta, Canada. At the present time Mr. 
Low represents the famous Peace River 
constituency of Alberta in the 
House of Commons. 


As guest speaker for this occasion 


Canadian 
In his address he 
cited the Alaskan highway as a symbol 
of what two nations can do when they 
have a will to work together, either in 
time of war or peace. 


TOWNS BOYS TO 

POLICE THEMSELVES 

POLICE took over a recent meeting of 
Jamestown New York Kiwanians, but 
not as an official duty. They were guests 
of honor as Kiwanians observed Junior 
Police Corps day. The Junior Police 
Corps was organized in an attempt to 
create friendship and cooperation 
between police and boys. A _ judicial 


board is now being planned to include 
a judge and lawyers selected from the 
Junior Corps members, which will deal 
with the misdemeanors of 


solely corps 


members. There will be an advisory 
committee composed of eight men and a 
Kiwanis representative will be appointed 
to 


will meet once a month to discuss current 


serve on the committee. The group 


problems that may arise. 
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E. Buck presenting, the 
president of the new 
New Mexico, at 


District Governor Al 
charter to Ralph Jones, 
club at Sandia Albuquerque, 
their recent charter night celebration. Officers 
of the club are: Ralph Jones, president; Ralph 
W. Tapy, vice president; John S, Matthews, 
treasurer, and W. ©. Anderson, secretary. 


KIWANIANS FORM SWINE 
PRODUCERS’ INSTITUTE 

TRUE to its tradition of service to its 
Albert Lea, 
club has just completed another project 
of The 
referred to is the Swine Producers’ 


community, the Minnesota 
event 
In- 
stitute held in connection with the 2nd 
Annual Minnesota State Spring Barrow 
Show. In addition to taking the full and 
active responsibility for the Swine Insti- 


noteworthy importance. 
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tute, Albert Lea Kiwanians were also 
one of the official sponsors of this new 
type of market hog show. 

The Minnesota Spring Barrow Show 
and Swine Producers’ Institute was set 
up with three clear cut objectives: 1. 


To encourage the raising of fall pigs as 


pork production practice contributing 
to more uniform marketing, use of 
labor and equipment throughout the 


ir. 2. To emphasize feeding and man- 


t 


lent practices involved in success- 


ful fall pig production. 3. To demon- 
rate the type of market hog which best 
meets market and producer requirements. 

With these objectives well in mind 
\lbert Lea Kiwanians organized, set up 
and administered a Swine Institute of 
outstanding quality. Nationally known 


peakers were obtained from the Col- 
leges and wine organizations of the 
Midwest in an effort to concentrate for 
presentation the latest in breeding and 
production practices for the producers 
of the area. The Albert Lea Kiwanis 
club feels that its efforts have not only 
been effective in improving agricultural 
production, but have also built a more 
olid and desirable relationship between 


urban and rural business people. 


PLAN LIVING 
WAR MEMORIAL 
\BOUT a year ago the Asheboro Me- 
orial Foundation was organized as a 
North Carolina corporation for the pur- 
pose of making plans for the construc- 
tion of a fitting memorial to the veter- 
ans of World War II. The incorporators 
decided to lay out a challenging program 
which will be built over a period of a 
few years, beginning with the landscap- 
ing of the grounds and the completion 


of one unit at a time. 
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Ralph Wayne, Extension Specialist from University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, shown as he spoke on 
the Danish System of Swine Production at the institute phase of the spring barrow show. This 
portion of the show was under the direct sponsorship of the Albert Lea, Minnesota Kiwanis Club. 
Also shown in the picture is Richard R. Emery who is a Past President of the Albert Lea club. 


The first project decided upon was a 
swimming pool, for this was something 
that has long been needed by the people 
of Asheboro. Each year Kiwanians of 


Asheboro sponsor a Horse Show, the 





If your club has an unusual 
activity, and it must be unusual 
to be newsworthy, get an un- 
usual shot of it that says “stop 
and look” and send it in along 
with a story. And remember, 
don’t shoot the committee—shoot 
the activity. 











proceeds going toward a much needed 
project. Feeling that the Foundation 
board had undertaken to provide for 
one of the greatest needs of Asheboro, 


the Kiwanis club decided that the net 


‘ KIWANIS 
POTATO 


EXHIBIT 


SE POTATOES GROWN ty BOYS 4 GIRL 
Lo» in VICTORIA County 





Kiwanians of Lindsay, Ontario, have again sponsored their annual Potato Club for boys and girls of 


Victoria County. 


Shown above is the Potato Club's exhibit which was shown at the Lindsay Central 


Exhibition. At the left is Secretary Wesley Mason and on the right is Kiwanian Clarence Watson. 





proceeds from its sixth annual Horse 
Show could go to no greater or more 
deserving cause than to aid in the con- 
struction of this swimming pool. Before 
deciding this, however, the club made 
sure that enough remained in the treas- 
ury of the club from prior shows to pro- 
vide adequately for the needs of all un- 
derprivileged children in the county, its 
main project for which the show was 
sponsored for the past five years. 

In turning aside to help the Founda- 
tion this year the club has by no means 
abandoned its underprivileged child 
work; and it is planned that the seventh 
annual show will again sponsor this pro- 
gram. Since 1943 a substantial amount 
of money has been used in providing 
underprivileged youngsters with hot 
lunches. Each day more than 600 chil- 
dren from the two local schools have 
luncheon at the two Kiwanis maintained 


cafeterias. 


FARMERS AND TOWNSMEN 

HOLD GET-TOGETHER 

ONE hundred and ten Posey County, 
Indiana, agricultural leaders and _ busi- 
ness men gathered together at the Mount 
Vernon club’s farmers-business men’s 
banquet to discuss the problems of both 
groups and enjoy an evening of fellow- 
ship. This was a resumption of similar 
meetings which were held annually prior 
to the war and a fine example of a Ki- 
wanis International objectite to foster 
better relations between rural and urban 
interests. Highlight of the evening was 
an interesting address by Roscoe Stitt, 
assistant manager of the Evansville Pro- 
ducers Commission Association. 
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Reel Programs 
(From page 7) 


347 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
also has regional branches at Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco with well- 
stocked libraries of free loan industrial 
films, recreational and club program 
subjects. Film forums have become a 
specialized activity of the bureau in re- 
cent months and excellent bulletins on 
this subject are available on fequest. 

National business organizations such 
as General Motors, General Electric, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
U. S. Steel and others also offer free 
loan films for direct service to groups. 
A new publication, The Index of Train- 
ing Films, now obtainable by writing 
to the Advertising Department of East- 
man Kodak Company, lists more than 
1,700 subjects which may be obtained 
from such sources. 

Recreational programs make up the 
fourth classification. All problems and 
no play make for a dull summer’s pro- 
gram. Lest we forget, it is advisable 
to break up a serious program at times 
with well-timed recreational films. Ani- 
mated cartoons, newsreels, travelogues 
and sport films are especially popular 
and widely available, usually for a few 
dollars rental. 

Baseball, the national pastime, is serv- 
ed by the American League film depart- 
ment at 308 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Write Lew Fonseca for avail- 
able dates on World Series sound films 
and other crowd-getting attractions. 

The railroads and the airlines are ex- 
cellent sources of colorful travel films 
and that subject is of first-rate impor- 
tance to most of us these postwar vaca- 
tion days. Notable travel film producers 
are Pan-American Airways, Santa Fe 
Railroad, the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad, the Union Pacific, Great 
Northern, Canadian Pacific and the New 
York Central. 

The 16mm sound motion picture thus 
has opened wide the gates of many lands 
beyond the seas and brought the magic 
and wonder of faraway places to the 
smallest and most isolated hamlet in the 
United States and Canada. With it, the 
16mm sound film has brought better 
learning and understanding of the issues 
of our times to the school and the com- 
munity. No local school should be with- 
out its potent force for better education; 
no club group should lack the vast ad- 
vantages offered by this sight and sound 
path to a world of understanding now 


and tomorrow. kkk 
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This month we hear from... 


HENRY H. ADAMS, who analyzes 
“1500 Cases of Collective Bargaining,” 
page 3, has been gathering material for 
his article since 1941. He has had twenty 
years of experience on both sides of the 
management-labor quarrel: in production 
as a clock man and foreman; in labor rela- 
tions as an interviewer, investigator, con- 
ference reporter, job analyst and labor 
analyst. Most of his experience has been 
with two well known large employers of 
labor whom he has asked us not to men- 
tion because he uses a pen name to keep 
his writing identity separate from his 
“working” identity. We can easily under- 
stand why! 

In his present article, he speaks in favor 
of collective bargaining but predicts that 
it will not be successful unless both man- 
agement and labor adopt a more sincere 
attempt to bargain instead of merely try- 
ing to get the better of each other. His 
analysis of 1,500 actual cases of collective 
bargaining, based upon his personal knowl- 
edge of the field, constitutes a real public 
service in the labor relations field. 


MAaJor General Harold N. Gilbert, who 
wrote, “Our New Peacetime Army,” page 
15, is the Army’s number one salesman. 
Just before the war, he 
instituted modern sales 
methods in the Army Re- 
cruiting Service to enlist 
more than 500,000 volun- 
teers. His slogan, “Keep 
’em Flying,” inspired na- 
tion-wide support of the 
Air Force. Now he is 
directing a world-wide 





recruiting campaign to H. N. Gilbert 
build our new peacetime Army. 


During the war, General Gilbert planned, 
organized and ran the huge Office of De- 
pendency Benefits which distributed bil- 
lions in allotment checks to more than 
14,000,000 dependents of Army men and 
women. Then his slogan was “Get ’em 
Paid.” He did. 

He wears the Distinguished Service 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster. In World 
War I, he won the Purple Heart and the 
Distinguished Service Award. 


CHARLES J. DUTTON, whose “To- 
morrow’s Gangsters” appears on page 8, 
was on the Board of Pardons and Parole 
of the State of Pennsylvania for four 
years, has been admitted to the bar of 
the State of Rhode Island, and for twenty 
years has been a Unitarian minister. Be- 
sides this, he is a professional writer, 
with more than 200 published short 
stories to his credit, several books and 
quite a few articles. He is further dis- 
tinguished for having written one of the 
few books by a Protestant author which 
have been chosen by the Catholic Book 
of the Month Club—“Samaritans Molokai.” 

His article is not the first on the sub- 
ject of Juvenile Delinquency but it is the 


first we have seen which reveals conditions 
so graphically, points to the extreme low- 
age group involved and so convincingly 
presents a solution. When you read “To- 
morrow’s Gangsters” you may cringe once 
or twice as you realize how far—and wide- 
astray the younger generation can go in 
spite of Kiwanis efforts in their behalf. 
Mr. Dutton’s article is eloquent proof 
that the work still is sorely needed. 


IN his present position as Editor-in-Chief 
of Western Newspaper Union, Farnham F. 
Dudgeon is in a strategic position to tell 
how “Your Newspaper 
Can Help,” page 11. But 
more than that, his cntire 
background has _ contrib- 
uted to a knowledge of 
both journalism and its 
relation to the smaller 
community. 

At the University of 
North Dakota Mr. Dud- 
geon was a leader in 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, and worked on the school paper. 
While there he had his first experience 
around country weekly shops, but when he 
was graduated from the university in 1934 
he did not immediately go into newspaper 
work. Instead he entered the government 
service and his work as an investigator 





F. F. Dudgeon 


for the state relief organization, for the 
Farm Security administration and as field 
for the WPA _ employment 
service in 14 counties in North Dakota 
placed him in close touch with the people 
of the farms and small towns. 


supervisor 


O TTO H. COELLN’S “Reel Programs” 
on page 6, will surprise you with its wealth 
of information about how to obtain good 
program material in the 
16 mm. sound field. Yet 
it isn’t so surprising 
either, when you consider 
that Mr. Coelln is just 
about the best qualified 
writer in the nation on 
the subject of 16 mm, 
program material. He 
was wartime Executive 
Secretary of the National 
16 mm. Victory Film Committee, acting 
as liaison between the Treasury Depart- 
ment and 300 local distributors of victory 
loan films; special consultant to the OWI 
on the use of industrial films and to the 
War Production Board on factual films 
and their production requirements. He al- 
so arranged for the nationwide showing 
of the War Bond and Victory Loan film 
program. Right now he is Editor and 
Publisher of Business Screen Magazine, 
executive secretary of the Visual Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Council and statisti- 
cal and business analyst to the industrial 
and commercial film industry. 





O. H. Coellin 























ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATIONS SHRINE 
YAtley FORGE grad- 
uates are leaders in 
Peace as they were in 
War. College, Prep & Jr. 
College for young gentile- 
men 12-20. Parents ap- 
preciate small, personal- 
ized classes, our modern 
guidance & testing bureau, 
and reading clinic. Fae- 
ulty of distinguished spe- 
cialists. Special emphasis 
on body development by 
experts. All varsity sports, 
with swimming & pole. 
Intramural athletic pro- 
gram for every boy. 24 
modern fireproof  bidgs. 
Motorized Field Artillery, 
Band. Sr. R.0.T.C. High- 






Cavairy (75 horses), Infantry, 


est Govt. rating. 
For Catalog address Box N, Wayne, Pa. 


Opening Oooe ROLL OF HONOR 


America’s finest, most econom- 
ical memorial. Metalcrafts’ new, 
exclusive concept in honor rolls, 
in rich, imperishable bronze. 
Door-panel design displays hun- 
dreds of names. Names on 
printed sheets mounted on hinged 
bronze frames until complete list 
is established; then replaced with 
permanently engraved bronze 
panels at low cost; for indoor or outdoor. Patent 
applied for. Write today for details, also catalogue 
of Métalicrafts’ designs for all purposes. 





Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. | 


Dept. K © 34th & Robertson © Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





SPEECH DEFECTS corrects 
AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in 
adults can be corrected and fear of speaking in 


public removed, Veterans trained in this work 
under G. I. Bill. Speech developed in backward 
children. Soldiers’ loss of speech corrected 

An endowed, residential, home-like institute for 
correcting disorders and training specialists. 


A. An international reputa- 
Martin Hall, 


Recognized by A. M 
tion, Address Dr. Frederick Martin, 


TO SADDLE 


FREE tronse owes 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican ‘‘tack.”” I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-H, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 























” One of America's Most 
\* Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 102nd YEAR * 
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W. D. Cotton, former International 
Trustee Past of the 
Louisiana - Mississippi- West Tennessee 
District, has been elected to the Board 


and Governor 


of Governors of the Louisiana Bar As- 
sociation. Hi’. D. recently received his 
discharge as a Lieutenant-Colonel after 
more than four years of service, includ- 
ing 28 months in the European Theatre 
of Operations. 

Kiwanian Ewart G. Macpherson of 
the Winnipeg, Manitoba club was deco 
rated with the United States Legion of 
Merit by Col. Harry J. 
ceremony at the residence 
H. McKenney, United States 
Wing Commander Macpher 


Keilling in a 
Walter 


Consul 


of 


General. 
son performed outstanding services 


from April, 1943, to November, 1944, 


as officer commanding No. 4 Initial 
Training School, Royal Canadian Air 
Force, Edmonton. Wing Commander 


Macpherson, who is Past Governor of 
the Western Canada District, describes 
his term of duty at Edmonton as “one 
of the highlights of my command be 
of 


had with the Americans.” 


cause the very close association | 
Past President Dirk A. Kuyk, Roan 
oke,- Virginia, was elected by the recent 
session of the Virginia Legislature as 
Judge of the Hustings Court of Roanoke. 
to Fred S. 
the Oakland, 


fornia, club and secretary of the 


Kiste 
Cali- 
Cali 
upon 


Congratulations 
mann, member of 
fornia-Nevada District since 1923, 
his appointment as administrative assis 
tant in the Oakland city manager’s office. 

The following members of the Carmi, 
Illinois, club have received medals and 
certificates awarded by the Congress of 
the United States for faithful and loyal 
service to the government: Albert 7. 
Hanby, Harry R. High and Eugene 
Ziegler. 

Dr. Horace Batchelor, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Mattoon, Illi- 
nois, and Past Governor of the [Ilinois- 
Eastern Jowa District, is listed in the 
“Who's Who in Religion” section of 
the 1946 edition of the Biographical 
Encyclopedia of the World. 


Dr. A. H. Groth of the Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, club has recently accepted a 
position as Director of the Regional 
Animal Disease Research Laboratory 
located at Auburn, Alabama. For the 
past nine years he has been a member 
of the Veterinary Department of Louisi- 
ana State University. 
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Lynn, Massachusetts ...... June 2 
Raton, New Mexico ......June 2 
Dodge City, Kansas ...... June 6 
Swift Current, Sask .......June 7 
Bluffton, Indiana ........June 8 
Portsmouth, Ohio ........ June 8 
Chanute, Kansas ..... ....June 9 
Du Bois, Pennsylvania June 9 
Greenville, Ohio ......... June 9 
Athens, Ohio ...... ‘és June 10 
New Brunswick, N. J. ..... June 11 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota June 13 
Mount Airy, North Caro!ina.June 13 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania .June 15 
Neillsville, Wisconsin ..... June 15 
Tarboro, North Carolina ...June 16 
Palatka, Florida ......... June 17 
St. Joseph, Michigan ...... June 17 
Wellsville, Ohio ......... June 17 
Nappanee, Indiana ...... June 20 
Hanford, California ...... June 23 
Northwest, Chicago ...... June 28 
Ravenswood, Chicago June 30 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
New York, New York ..... June 2 
ee June 10 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... June 15 
Canton, Ohio ...........June 21 
Leavenworth, Kansas ..... July 5 
Quebec City, Quebec ...... July 5 
Plant City, Florida ........ July 6 
Gary, Indiana ........... July 7 
Jacksonville, Illinois ...... July 7 
Bozeman, Montana ....... July 11 
Logan Square, Chicago July 11 
Caldwell, Idaho .......... July 14 
Greenville, North Carolina. .July 14 
Midland, Michigan ....... July 14 
Fort Scott, Kansas .......... July 21 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania ....July 21 
Oswego, New York ....... July 21 
Port Angeles, Washington. .July 21 
West Toronto, Ontario ..... July 26 
Everett, Washington ...... July 28 
Little Rock, Arkansas ...... July 29 
Talladega, Alabama ...... July 29 
Orlando, Florida ......... July 30 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Buffalo, New York ........ July 3 
Hartford, Connecticut ..... July 15 
Syracuse, New York ....... July 15 
Youngstown, Ohio ........ July 29 












The Teachers Win 


Last fall, the teachers in Georgia began 
a determined drive to have their salaries 
from the state raised 50 per cent. Our 


Education Association held a meeting in 
each of the ten congressional districts to 
try to sell the public on the need for this 


raise. The second of the meetings was 
held in Macon. 
The day before the meeting, The Kiwa- 


nis Magazine arrived, and as usual, I 


immediately read Roe Fulkerson’s article. 
It was the one on school teachers and 
house painters. 

The next day, in welcoming the more 


I read them 
It was picked up by the Pres- 
\ssociation, who attended all 


than 1,000 teachers to Macon, 
that article 
ident of the 


the meetings, and he read the article at 
each one. Just before the tenth and last 
of these meetings was to be held in 
Decatur, the Governor of this great State 
spoke to the teachers in Atlanta, and an- 
nounced a 50 per cent increase for the 
remainder of his term. Roe certainly did 


teachers in Georgia. 
MARK SMITH, 

INTERNATIONAL PRESIDEN1 

BIBB COUNTY SCHOOLS 


his part in helping the 


PAST 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Big Project 
Little Jimmy, age five, was the 
the other Sunday in the Moberly, 
Boy Scout-Kiwanis sponsored kite 
contest. 

Jim’s kite, not 
Was entered in 
Jimmy was at 
struction when 
small kites came 
old he was (the 
must be between 
and honestly said, 
committee to do? 
Tommy, took the 
winner over and 
Kiwanian Tomms 
brother. 

That 
tape to a 
champ, a 


big winner 
Missouri, 
flying 


than he, 
division. 


smaller 
kite 


ot 


much 
the small 
the controls his con- 
the committee judging 
up. He was asked how 
rules stated that entries 
the ages of 9 and 15) 
“Fibe.” What was the 
Jim’s older brother, 
deed the obvious 
the prize awarded by 
went to the older 


of 


cut throat red 
guy like Jimmy. Kiwanian Beau- 
member of our committee, sug- 
’s chip in a quarter apiece and 
a dollar so he can build a 


Was just so much 


gested, “Let 
give Jimmy 

real kite.” 
The gratitude, the happiness, the pride, 
expressed in this kid’s convinced me 
that Kiwanis may build by getting behind 
a $500,000 project—but Sask was also a 
real project put einto force by Kiwanians! 

PAUL WARD, KIWANIAN 

MOBERLY, MISSOURI 


Time to Think 
In the boom that followed World War I 


we so bungled our economy that we found 
ourselves in the depression of the 1930's. 
If we repeat our mistakes of the 1920's, 
how can we defend the cause of capitalism 
and democracy? The people of other coun- 
tries all over the world, who are uncertain 


as to which kind of government to sup- 
port, observing our failure, will swing 
too far to the right or too far to the left, 


and our own hungry people will demand 
a change in our form of government. 
Democracy will be desperately in danger. 

Men and women who patronize black 
markets, who break laws, who grab all 
they can get and trample weaker citizens 
under foot must be coerced into changing 
their ways and cooperating or we must all 


take the consequences. 
There is no more important objective 
that leading business and professional men 
of Kiwanis can promote, no greater serv- 
ice they can render than that of contribut- 


ing to the preservation of democracy 
through discussion and stimulation of 
clear, realistic thinking. 


ROSCOE H. CANADAY, CHAIRMAN 
NEW YORK DISTRICT 


COM MITTEE ON BUSINESS STANDARDS 


A Neighbor Returns 
Since Latin America is my specialty I was 
most happy to you giving attention 
to that area in the April issue. 
the Good Neighbor Quiz. 
one mistake: Panama took over right hand 


see 





Keep up | 
But you made | 


driving late in 1943 or early 1944, I forget | 


1 was there when it happened. We | 
all of trouble, but 


which. 

expected 

came. 
After three 


sorts 
years in Washington, Pan- 
ama and the Dominican Republic (all 
foreign countries to a Californian) it 
good to get back to a place that has a 
Kiwanis Club (Eagle Rock). Incidentally 
the Magazine followed me around pretty 
well and I lost very few numbers, 

The article on Minnesota was tops, and 
“Pull Up a Chair,” if it keeps up to this 
issue, will the most read part of the 
magazine. 


is 


be 


OSGOOD HARDY, KIWANIAN 
CHAIRMAN, DEPT. OF 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LOS 


From a Union Man 


Recently I came into possession of a 
Kiwanis pamphlet which sets forth the 
views, aims, and objectives of your or- 


ganization, which, in short, is the philos- 
ophy of service, based on the Golden Rule. 
A few minutes of reflection on the things 
mentioned in that pamphlet not only con- 


vinced me of its merits as a social sta- 
bilizer, but convinced me also that the 
ideas advocated therein were ideal to 
establish harmony between and _ stimulate 


growth in each field of human~endeavor. 

I am a union “working man,” but this 
does not disqualify me to understand what 
Kiwanis stands for and that what it stands 
for will, in my opinion, solve the problem 
which I think is the most crucial in 
\merica—problems pertaining to capital 
and labor. 

Properly administered, the Kiwanis Idea 
will stem the tide of Communism which 
is “boring from within,” in most labor 
groups. It is a problem, the significance 
of which your group can’t very well 
neglect, considering it is America’s Num- 
ber One danger signal! 

if my information is correct, 
nis Idea considers every human relation- 
ship. If this is true, here is a fertile field 
in which to apply the Kiwanis principles. 
Direct your efforts toward harmony be- 
tween capital and labor. Then you have 
struck at the source of most social strife 
in America. But, begin soon. Otherwise, 
there will be neither capital nor labor— 
but one grand chaos caused by a world 
revolution ! 


the Kiwa- 


JOHN L. COLEMAN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 











none 


HISTORY | 
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CUT COPYING COSTS- 


Make Photocopies 
in Your Own Office 


Or Plant! New handy unit copies 
anything...quickly, eas- 
ily, at low cost. SAVES 
Time, Money, Labor- 


with APECO quickly 
make copies of: 
LETTERS 
VALUABLE PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 
FINANCIAL DATA 
PICTURES 
CHARTS 
CLIPPINGS 
CONTRACTS 
(over 100 others) 


> 





aN) ete) 
PHOTOEXACT 
C Opies Uny thing / 
AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY 
USED PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Now—with APECO—you can easily make per- 
manent, error-proof, legally accepted copies . 

l-a-minute . of anything written, typed, 
printed, drawn or photographed, even if on 
both sides . . . right In your own office or plant. 
APECO photocopies cost less than the price of a 
phone call! No darkroom or technical knowledge 





needed ... any boy or girl can operate APECO. 
Get the facts, TODAY! 
ieee ee | 
MAIL COUPON NOW! H 
1 AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO., 1 
§ 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK66 | 
! Chicago 14, Il. 1 
! Send your FREE 20-page illus- ! 
! trated book on Photocopying ; t 
; and its savings in time, money and Mbor. ; 
INGUIES. x awedacee oe hWe.aa a al \ WO) as apace ee 

I WS 1 
1 Company cae vee ey 8 =<} eye EE RS a rl 
; WE ci ncsecteceees ast tts acta ane : 
F pO EEE ‘No : I 
! City & State............. e1 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO START 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS WITH 


CULLIGAN 





Exclusive Franchise * A New Service 
Proved Acceptance © Excellent Profits 


The nationally 
advertised Culligan 
plan provides 100% soft 


SOFT WATER 





water service to your 
franchised territory. Now 
successfully functioning in over 


1000 communities. 


available for franchise. 
If you are interested in / 
entering this new but 
already well-known 
business, write 
| for further 


information. 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
1802 SHERMER AVE. * NORTHBROOK, ILL. 
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France Is Vital 


(From page 5) 
equivalent of fifteen per cent of the votes 


'on election day. 

The Russians fully recognize the im- 
portance of France. Recently, at the 
very moment Mr. LaGuardia’s agents in 


Tat CHOICE it} J KIWANIS: In Albuquerque, N.M. the Ukraine were reporting that the 




















Dist “a clion Kiwanis Meets at |food situation there was desperate, the 
|Russians announced that they were 
EL Fl DEL HOTEL making 500,000 tons of wheat available 

W ednesday Noon to France. 








| The gesture must have been a very 
| dificult one for Moscow, but it was 

|made because the Soviet Union recog- 
{ 


X% “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” | nizes frankly that food is a political 
ae 











x0 0S | weapon, The wheat was supplied to 
pee AIR-CONDITIONED | France to win votes for the French 
| Gals Compton, |Communists on election day. 

| We, too, must recognize that we have 
}a vital interest in France. We must 
|recognize that France is at the cross- 











HOTEL A cordial welcome awaits you at | roads where Soviet and American in- 
V A Pe C O U V £ R MAYFLOWER HOTEL | | fluence meet. There is also another vital 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS Akron, Ohio |reason why France is important to us. 
Operated under the joint management of Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon | In an article in the May issue of this 
-" ny og ees Every Thursday | magazine, entitled “What Does Russia 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager Want 2” this writer pointed out that one 














of Russia’s great, and to a certain ex- 

teut legitimate fears, was that a revived 

Germany might one day again make war 

< Topas on , HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters | | against the Soviet Union, aided perhaps 
: ” 


by the productive industry of France 


r | af « , 

HOTEL SF ERMAN Belgium and the rest of western Europe. 
In the United Nations, Russia has al- 

N : Cc o LLE ¥ 1450 Rooms from $250 CHICAGO ready caused many difficulties, but on 


NEIL @. MESSICK: OENL. MOR eemmmmmell |all showdowns, she has avoided a defi- 
nite break with the new world organiza- 
¥ , 

tion. One reason she has avoided such 


a break has been the realization that the 


WEONESOAYS 
Ra ary on thing EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL United Nations does have real value for 













































a Meare to Every 5300 Block — | : # f : . 
- } ene 1000 Outeide Rooms Each with Sheridan Read ier in providing some security against 
: in 4 900Lar GARAGE in th CHICAGO the possible future attack she fears 
° A? ar GARAGE in the wae ° . 
Ghe Mbamy : building ay Sen might come from Germany and the west. 
If France were Communist, and Mos- 
RIGHT AT Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore : ; 
SEVENTEENTH & STOUT. cow controlled, Russia would no longer 





have this concern over an attack from 
the west, for she would«then have Ger- 
|many in a Moscow operated vise be- 
Kiwanis Meets at the When in St. Louis visit tween a Russian controlled Poland on 


ANTLERS FOREST PARK HOTEL the east and France on the west. In 


Steins af ths Fence |such circumstances, Moscow would no 











COLORADO SPRINGS CIRCUS SNACK BAR llonger feel the same need of the United 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS le ie ine Bek, BR ae 
Largest and Finest Hotel 4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 tions she now fee er policy 











Facing Pikes Peak |might well become increasingly inde- 





pendent and difficult. Most will agree 
it is sufficiently difficult already. If it 
|became more so, because of a feeling 
OKLAHOMA? |that Russia no longer needed the United 


iLT TMORE The EMERSON Hotel Nations as much as before, the result 


eae could well be to wreck the new world 
W. E. EK, Manager BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters growth and strengthening of that or- 
ganization that durable peace depends, 





organization, Yet it is on the successful 
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is that mainte- 
free 


then, 
independent, 


The conclusion, 
nance of a really 
France is vital to the preservation of 


the United Nations. On that basis, too 
it is vital to the preservation of peace. 

Consequently, it is important that 
we, in our own interest, do whatever 
we can to bolster the position of France, 
and to help create a situation in France 
where the French will again have hope 
for their future and will not feel inclined 
to register protest votes more heavily 
the of We 
cannot great of 
France We 
many things to help the French regain 


in direction Communism. 
out 


however, 


make a power 


again. can, do 


confidence. Specifically, make 
the substantial loan that M. 
is now seeking in this country. 


we Can 


Leon Blum 


Some will complain that such a loan 


will have inflationary consequences in 


this country if made now. Of course it 
will. But we have to make up our minds 
which considerations are the most im- 
portant and then put first things first. 
A French loan would add something— 
not much, but definitely something—to 
the at work. Yet 
despite all such factors, we should have 


inflationary factors 


enough confidence in our economic sys- 
tem to know that eventually we will get 
it under control. Also, we do have some 
time to work toward that control. 

In France the situation is crucial and 


In 


that situation we are playing for keeps, 


immediate, and the stakes are high. 


with the important plays coming now— 
not next year or two years hence. 
Another complaint against the loan 
proposed here will be from those who 
have been in France during the war and 
with 


had unpleasant experiences there, 


the result that they have come away 


with a dislike for the French people. 
They they 
anything to help France. 


will say don’t want to do 


To such persons this writer would 
say: Forget about likes and dislikes, 


and think about American interests. You 
are living in a world where there are 
now just two great superpowers—Rus- 
sia and the United States. Peace de- 
pends on the achievement of a working 
relationship between these two super- 
powers. In seeking to preserve a truly 
independent France you are only inci- 
dentally doing a favor for the French. 
Primarily, you are protecting vital 
American That is the basis 
on which the issue must be judged. 
Where national security and world 
peace are concerned, likes and dislikes 
are a luxury we can ill afford. * * * 


interests. 
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The 






KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
e 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 











For Men of Affairs 
_In MONTREAL, CANADA 


indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 




















a 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Perfectly a Where Kiwanians Meet 
modern hotel—Hospi- N 
tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 


400 Absolutely Fire- ‘ 
Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 


proof Rooms. 











—THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston Each room contains bath, circu- 
php lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
West Virginia's er. 89 bedrooms and all public 


newest and most space completely air conditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 











,is:' HOTEL 
+ MemP"” PEABODY 
**South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadian Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 





Kiwanis meets 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.— 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


modern equipment and service. 
Thursday. 











The Travel Wise Stop 


BANGOR HOUSE: 


BANGOR ® & &MA 
Famous Maine Food 





ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 


BEREBRBHEEHEEHEEE SBS 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


THE | NCOMPARABLE 


Wendell Sheraton 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 

























George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 
















d 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants © 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 












In NEW YORK 
KI WANES 
headquarters are at 











poet 


F. Burton Fisher, 
Generai Manager 






Under Knott Management 

































































































INTERNATIONAL 36 FAs! 
BRONZE TABLET CO.,INC. NEW YORK 


SPEECHES; 


2 | 





ie write speeches on any sub 
Cones ntial ‘Speeches 
For Every Occasion,’ a collectic leat "eo 00. Public S§ eablos Man 
ual, $2.00. Officer's Handbook with Instant ‘arliamentary 
Guide, $2.60. List of pre pared talks mailed free upon request 
New okes anc ane mGrous "Talke mailed 
monthly £1000 a ye Speaker's Joke Book, 
$2.00 Toastmaster's Humor Guide, $2. 00. Stag Night stories ,$2. 
Punch Lines $2.00 

RAM Program Chairman’s Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies’ Night Program, $5.00. Best 

Club & Lodge Stants, $2.00. Many Others 


*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY } 








1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges-Flage & Banners-Road Signs-Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 6, Ill.) 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago, oad 


Club Gongs Are Back Again | 


Regular Gongs 10"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, complete 

Junior Gongs 7"'x 5"' with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, complete, after March | 7.00 
Engraving extra. Secy’s catalog now in preparation 
**Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
505 S. Wells St. - Chicago 7, Ill. - Wabash 2070 































GET A COPY OF THE FAMOUS 
COBALT SONG 


WORDS & MUSIC 


Send 50c to Kiwanis Club 
Box 549, Cobalt, Ontario 


Proceeds for 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD WORK 











DECALS 


Window Signs—Trade Marks—Product Identifi- 
cation—Decoratives—Made to your design and 
specifications. For prices, state size, quantity, 
and colors; send sketch. 
WM. K. WALTHERS, INC. 
233 E. ERIE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 




















SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


dies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
“enics, etc, Full evenings of sparkling 
leughter-packed originality. Everything 
urnished. Sweeess abso utely quaran- 
Shipped anywhere: very low cost, 
Thousands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash hit—best 
ever. Write for Book of Programs, 
references and guarantee. 


The Party Guild, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 


















PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 











RIGHT after our piece on the evils 
lurid children’s comics appeared in this 
column for April, we heard Jimmie Fidler 
on the Town Hall Meeting of the Air 
appeal for cleaner, saner motion pictures 
for youth. We have been corresponding 
with him to compare notes and part of 
what he had to say concerns the entire 
Kiwanis membership. 

“Organizations like Kiwanis hold the 
solution to this serious problem in their 
own hands,” he declared. “If every one of 
your 160,000 members, representing 2,400 
communities, were to approach theater 
managers and insist that only suitable 
films be shown in those communities, this 
evil would cease to exist in a very short 
time. When salacious, crime, gangster and 
un-American films no longer make money, 
Hollywood will stop making them. 

“You have thousands of influential citi- 
zens in your group—doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, police officials—and I am sure these 
men realize the importance of protecting 
our young people against the demoralizing 
influence of such pictures as “The Out- 
law,” “Scarlet Street,” and “Dillinger,” 
to name a few. Only concerted action on 
the part of such substantial citizens will 
put a stop to this very present evil.” 


WE happened to be home one recent 
weekday when our eight-year-old was due 
to return from school, so we drove over 
to call for her. The school is in the midst 
of a congested area and we remembered 
with some satisfaction the safety measures 
which the principal as well as our daughter 
had told us were in effect. The street 
which is right in front of the school en- 
trance is blocked off from traffic whenever 
the children are due to leave or enter. 

The barricade was up when we got 
there, and we turned down a side street 
and parked. In less than sixty 
a mail truck and two grocery trucks cir- 
cumvented the barrier. Then a large emp- 
ty passenger bus pulled up 
hauled the barricade aside to let the bus 
through—apparently a regular occurrence. 

Soon the patrol boys came out of the 
school, each reading a small newspaner 
called “Patrol News.” They took their 
positions at various intersections, still read- 
ing their newspapers. Then the childrev 
swarmed from the school building to gath- 
er in impatient, restless groups where the 
patrol boys stood. Practically every one 
kept right on reading, glancing up only 
occasionally to wave some children on or 
stop them. 

As the one responsible for the progress 
of this magazine, we were well pleased to 
see another “organization publication” 
so well read by its member-readers that 
they couldn’t put it aside until they had 
finished it. But as the parent of a juvenile 
pedestrian, we were a little disappointed at 
the performance record of the school’s 


seconds, 


and two boys 
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trafic safety measures. 

3ut what impressed us even more was 
a realization that you don’t actually know 
what is going on anywhere unless you see 
for yourself. The fact that someone has 
told you something doesn’t necessarily 
mean that you have any more real knowl- 
edge than you had before. 

And in community work, it is quite im- 
portant to really know what is going on in 
the town. That means getting around to 
see things for yourself—not just listening 
to other people talk or reading reports. 
This is especially true of “improvements” 
or “remedied” conditions. 


THERE is a very peculiar and incon- 
sistent quirk in human nature that in all 
our alleged editorial wisdom we are com- 
pletely unable to understand. Maybe one 
of our readers can explain it. Anyone 
want to try? 

Here is how it works. We have made it 
a definite rule never to sound our horn at 
a pedestrian except in case of a life-or- 
death emergency. The very use of a horn 
implies selfishness, impatience and a domi- 
neering attitude. Besides that, it can be 
very nerve-wracking when a pedestrian is 
within only a few feet of its blast. 

This means that in city traffic we very 
frequently come to a complete stop even 
when we have the right of way whenever 
large numbers of persons are crossing in 
front of us. In making right turns in 
heavy traffic, we often stop until all those 
who want to cross on foot have had 
chance to clear. 

But do you know what happens—not 
occasionally, but very, very often? Right 
while we are standing stock still and wait- 
ing patiently, someone will shoot an angry 
glance our way and bellow, “Why doncha 
blow yer horn?” It’s happened so often 
that we changed our tactics just once and 
blew it. Strangely enough, in the light of 
our usual experience, no one smiled back 
and said, “Thank you!” You probably 
know what they said after they recovered 
their equilibrium. 

Honestly, now, what ts the matter with 
the average pedestrian? 


A CHEF we know in one of Chicago’s 
large downtown hotels came over to 
America from Hungary a score of years 
ago. He has made a good living and likes 
this country and the American people— 
except for one thing. Every day the hotel 
throws away several large garbage cans 
full of pieces of bread that have been 
trimmed from fancy sandwiches, This isn’t 
bread left on plates by diners, but good, 
clean bread that never reaches the table. 
This man learned a few weeks ago that 
two of his close relatives in Hungary have 
died of starvation. You can imagine his 
emotions as he watches each canful of 
bread being dumped. 





































STACY-ADAMS 


Shoemahes Jince 1875 








BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FIVE FACTORIES 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 











NLY 16 hours and 15 minutes to Denver...48 hours and 50 

minutes from St. Louis to the Pacific Coast... and you get 
through sleeping car service all the way... when you go Wabash! 
Convenient daytime hours of arrival and departure. No extra fare. 
And the luxurious comfort of the New Wabash-Union Pacific 
“City of St. Louis.” 


WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 
Lv. St. Louis . . 3:30 pm daily Lv. San Francisco . 11:30 am 





Ar. Kansas City... 8:25 pm Lv. Los Angeles .. 11:45 am 
Ar. Denver. ..... 6:45 am Lv. Portland......9:00 am 
Ar. San Francisco cnd Lv. Denver....... 8:45 pm 

Los Angeles... 2:20 pm Lv. Kansas City.... 8:50 am 
Ar. Portland ....-. 5:00 pm Ar. St. Louis ..4 06. 1:40 pm 

















, “Follow the Vag” 










For faster through sleeping car serv- 
ice between St. Louis, Colorado, and 
the Pacific Coast...GO WABASH! 
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mB BOOKLET EVERY 
EXECUTIVE SHOULD 
READ AND OWN 
20 pages of pertinent com- 
ment on “What's Wrong 

With Business?” 
Mailed without cost 
when requested on 
your company’s 
letterhead. 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


22 E. 42nd St 235 Montqomery Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 


New York 17 Son Francisco 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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